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THE FUTURE OF ARITHMETIC. 


We had a call the other day from an 
educator who said the Journal was a mag- 
nificent paper from the standpoint of all 
school subjects, school management, psy- 
chology, news, and problems of the school- 
room, but that it did not grapple with edu- 
eation in the colonies and in Europe as it 
ought. He said we should leave school 
topics alone and deal with great educa- 
tional issues. He thought the symposium 
to which forty-one college presidents con- 
tributed in relation to the advisability of 
giving credit for college degrees for work 
done in the high school was not suffici- ; 
ently grand for our mission. | 

We have great respect for the judgment | 
of this man, and shall, as a result of the | 
interview, deal heroically with the colonial 
school problem, but we shall also do more 
than ever with live problems. The Jour- 
nal will do more than ever along the lines 
in which it has always led. 

For instance, “the future of arithmetic” 
is a live problem, in which every teacher 
is interested. It is one that has not been 
exhaustively treated. Beginning some- 
time in December, the Journal will give 
this subject such consideration as it has 
never received. Mr. Winship will have a 
series of articles covering every vital phase 
of the subject. These will be prepared in 
advance and submitted to several experts 
and practical teachers, who will discuss 
the subject in the same issue in which his 
article appears. This will give a breadth 
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and January numbers. $300 a year, 35 cents a % 
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school in the country can afford not to t 
know what is said in this series. 
you tell other teachers of this feature, 
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vided for? 

These are some of the topics to be con- 
sidered :— 

Learning Numbers. 

The Grube Method. 
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subscription. 
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Spanish-American War. 


Its origin, progress, and 1 
treaty of peace. Every in 


from the complications arising out of the Cuban re- 


bellion and the destructio 


esults, with fu// leat cf the 
)portant incident included, joint 


n of the “ Maire” to the 


ratification of the treaty of peace. The question of 


“imperialism” or. colonis 


from both sides — the reader being admirably placed 
for forming on his own part an intelligent judgment 


on this vital question. 


The Dreyfus Case, 


A full account of the origin and_ significance of 


this agitation, etc. 


al expansion is presented 


Sex 
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THE POET’S DOWER. 


BY JOHN TROLAND. 


A SONG, 


Whose verse will move the world for weal 
Must needs have something more than skill, 
And his own heart the theme must feel 
Who other hearts would seek to thrill. 


As when some harp, long out of play, 
Will wake to voice when once it hears, 

In vibrant chords, but struck to-day, 
One cherished note of former years. 


So hearts that may have seemed for long 
Insenate to the touch of love 

Will echo back the poet’s song 
From depths where hidden pulses move. 


In silences—too deep for art— 

Where yet no form of words hath wrought, 
He sounds the key-note of his heart, 

And wakes the harmonies of thought. 


Now love we old friend Fire, 
And cosset to him nigher, 
Boy, baby, and grandsire, 

Each crispy morning. 
Oh, how doth age transpire— 
Sprig, stem, and leaf to the mire— 
While time does never tire 


Mocking and scorning. —H. A. Kendall. 


HOW IMITATION GROWS INTO ORIGI- 


NALITY AND FREEDOM. 


HARRIS, 


BY W. T. Li. D. 

The child outgrows his feeble state of mind wherein 
he takes the dead result of the true reality, and grad- 
ually acquires the ability to think the forces and 
powers, the causal energies which bring things into 
existence and transform them into others. 

linitation has the same course of development as 
the symbolic state of thought, which, as we have 
shown, passes over into thinking by definitions. At 
first imitation copies the merest external appearances, 
hut it gradually gets possession of the motives and 
purposes of the action, and finally the imitator may 
arrive at the fundamental principle which originates 
the action. Then the imitator finds no longer his 
guide and rule in an external model. He finds the 
rule for his action in his own mind, and heeomes 
original, 

The child imitates an external object. 
another person, or it may be an animal or a thing. 


It may be 
A 
hoy can impersonate a steam engine, or a bear, or his 
elder brother, a soldier ora laborer. His imitation is, 
as we have said, an act of assimilation; an act of mak- 
ing for himself that which he sees made by another, 
and thereby proving his own causative power. By 
this act of imitation he therefore grows toward the 

The act as performed by 
The act as imitated by him- 
Imita- 


feeling of responsibility. 
another is none of his. 

self is his own, and he is responsible for it. 
tion is. therefore, an act of the will, just as symbolism 
or thinking by definitions is an act of the intellect. 
But the first beginnings of imitation deal with the 
merest externalities, or the action imitated. It: is 


the dialectic of imitation to leave these externals and 


strive toward amore and more internal relation of 
that which it imitates. The child seizes, step after 
step, the elements of causation. It seizes the motives 
and purposes of the action, and it sees the logical 
necessity of these purposes and motives. It connects 
them more and more with its own fundamental prin- 
ciple of action, At last, when it performs the imi- 
tated act as an expression of its own purposes and 
convictions, imitation has become originality. 

These considerations furnish us hints for inter- 
preting and guiding imitation as an educative means. 
Mere pantomime and songs which describe external 
actions delight the child in his symbolic stage of cul- 
ture, but he rapidly grows out of this stage and re- 
quires scope for the exercise of his freedom. He 
wishes to make variations of his own from the action 
imitated. He continually becomes less mechanical 
and more spontaneous. The teacher makes a mis- 
take if she holds back a pupil upon the field of mere 
mechanical imitation when he has begun to interest 
himself in the motives and purposes of the action. 
Such restraint holds back growing freedom and indi- 
viduality, and tries to stifle it. Doubtless this act of 
stifling is very prevalent in primary schools and 
kindergartens under the control of teachers or kin- 
dergartners who have not been led to appreciate the 
importance of original action. 

Even what is called invention in the kindergarten, 
namely, the making of forms of beauty or construct- 
ing with blocks architectural forms, is often a kind 
of restraint upon children who are passing out of the 
symbolic stage of mind, for they desire to make real 
objects and not make feeble imitations of them. ‘The 
child who wishes a real cutting scythe is arrested in 
his development if he is made to play at mowing with 
only a crooked stick. 

The child should not be hastened unduly in his 
progress out of symbolism. As long as he has inter- 
est and a real delight in the symbol he should be in- 
dulged in its employment. So, too, with regard to 
imitation. The judicious teacher will not seek to 
deepen the child’s insight into motives and purposes, 
and arouse a too early feeling of responsibility in his 
mind, The pressure of the society in which the 
child lives, a mostly of grown 
possessed of a deep feeling of responsibility, will 
hasten the child’s development into a view of moral 
But of course there 
-Abstract of Address. 


society persons 


purposes quite soon enough. 
may be exceptons in this case. 


EDUCATION AND 
A CONTRAST. 


THE “JUKES VERSUS JONATHAN EDWARDS.” 


BY A. WINSHIP. 
AARON BURR.—(II.) 

Te make it intelligent, the life of Mr. Burr must be 
reviewed, After a brilliant military career, whicl 
began when he was nineteen and left him an heroic 
colonel, he studied Jaw and practiced in Albany. At 
the age of twenty-eight he was a leader in the New 
York legislature, and was chairman of the most im- 
portant committees, always with the people, against 
the aristocraey—and unpardonable mistake in those 
times. At thirty-four he was attorney-general of the 
state, and his great decisions were accepted by all 
other states. 

At thirty-four he established the Manhattan bank 
of New York city. Ile was the only man with the 
ability or courage to find a way to establish a bank 
for the people, and the solidity of that institution for 
a hundred years is an all-sufficient vindication of his 
plan. 

At thirty-five he was appointed and confirmed as a 
supreme court judge of New York state, but he de- 
clined the honor, and was the same year elected to the 
United States senate. He was re-elected, serving in 
all fourteen years. 

At the second presidential election Senator Burr re- 


ceived one yote in the electora! college, and at the 
tiird he received thirty, and in the fourth received 
seventy-three, Jefferson also receiving seventy-three, 
and the election was thrown into the house. This 
was in 1800 and Mr. Burr was forty-four vears of age. 
The choice lay with New York, which could be ear- 
ried by no man but Aaron Burr. . 
Alexander Hamilton was the leader of the Federal- 
Hie also was of New York. It was a battle of 
the giants. These two men measured swords. The 
presidency of the United States was the prize both 


Ists. 


parties—the Federalists and the Democrats—were 
seeking. New York had always with the 
Kederalists. In this great struggle it went against 
Hamilton and for Burr. This ended the political life 
of Hamilton, and would have done so had he lived 


been 


He was one of America’s greatest statesmen, but one 
of the poorest politicians. No one could get along 
with him but Washington, and when he died the po- 
litical end of Hamilton came. 
and Burr each 
votes, and Adams received sixty-five. 
that if 
would have 
This defeat angered Hamilton beyond 
He and Burr had been deadly rivals for 
thirty vears, first for the love of woman, then for 


Jefferson received seventy-three 
New York had 
remained with the 
won, seventy-seven to 


twelve votes, so she had 
l’ederalists. they 
sIXtV-one, 


endurance, 


military preferment, and later in the political arena. 
When Burr established the Manhattan bank, Hamil- 
ton’s brother-in-law, inspired by Hamilton, attacked 
Burrs motive, which resulted in a duel, in which 
neither was harmed, 

Notwithstanding Hamilton’s greatness, he was al- 
ways in trouble with men and women. He never 
ceased his abuse of Burr, whose election as senator 
angered him. Later, when 
congress as minister to Paris, backed especially by 
Monroe, Hamilton in com- 
Again, when Adams had decided 


Burr was the choice of 
Madison and succeeded 
passing his defeat. 
upou some important appointment, Hamilton sue- 
ceeded in defeating him. This made Burr’s promo- 
tion to the viee-presidency and his own downfall the 
more exasperating, 

Four years passed. Burr won high honor as presi- 
dent of the senate, and the party nominated him for 
governor of New York with practical tnanimity. 
This was too much for Hamilton, who had nothing 
to lose by indulging his enmity to the full. The 
campaign against Burr was one of the meanest on 
record, It was one of vilification. Being viee-presi- 
dent, he was at a disadvantage when it came to con- 
ducting the campaign, and he was defeated. 

There were many features of the campaign that 
were peculiarly annoying to Burr, and for the second 
time in his life he resorted to the duel, and Hamilton 
was killed. Had Burr died in that hour, history 
would have a different place for him and probably 
for Hamilton, but in his death Hamilton was glori- 
fied. The most preposterous stories, such as his firing 
inte the air, were invented and believed. The time 
and the conditions were as bad as they could be for 
The North never condoned a duel that ended 
I have no word of 


Burr. 
fatally, and then less than ever. 
epology to offer for the duel. It was weakness, as it 
always is, and from it came all the ills that befell 
Aaron Burr. 

Censure him all vou choose, and then look at the 
conditions of his childhood and wonder that he lived 
to fifty vears of age before the lack of early care 
hrought forth its fruit. 

Aaron Burr had as good an intellectual and moral 
legacy as any one of the 1,500 of the Edwards family 
that IT have studied. is father and mother, grand- 
father and grandmother would have given him as 
good an environment and training as any one of them 
enjoved, but— father died he was two 


vears old, and his mother, grandfather, and grand- 


his before 
mother died when he was two years old, and he and 
his sister, four years old, went to live with his oldest 
uncle, Timothy Edwards, who was only nineteen. 
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This uncle was also bringing wp two younger brothers 
aged eight and thirteen, and three young sisters. 
While Timothy Edwards made an eminently worthy 
citizen and reared a family of noble sons and daugh- 
ters, he was not prepared at nineteen to support six 
younger children and give a two-year-old boy the at- 
tention that he needed. 

At twelve years of age Aaron Burr went to college 
and graduated at sixteen, and after he entered col- 
lege he never had even the apology of a home, indeed 
he never had a home such as his nature demanded. 
There are three pictures of the child which satisfy me 
that the right training would have enabled Aaron 


Burr to go into history as the noblest Roman of 


them all 

At four vears of age he was at school, where the 
treatment was so severe that he ran away from school 
and home and could not be found for three days 

At seven vears of age he was up in a cherry tree 
when a very prim and disagreeable spinster came to 
eall, and he indulged in the childish luxury of throw- 
ing cherries at her. She sought “Uncle Timothy,” 
who took the seven-year-old child into the house, gave 
him a long and severe lecture, offered a long prayer 
of warning, and then “he licked me like a sack.” 

At ten years of age he ran away from the severity 
of his uncle. and went to New York and shipped as 
cabin boy. His uncle followed him,. and when the 
little fellow saw his uncle he went to the top of the 
masthead and refused to come down until his uncle 
It is easy to see that his 


agreed not to punish him. 
the characteristics that 


uncle aroused in- him all 
should have been calmed, and gave him none of that 
eare which father or mother would have provided 
him, 

At twelvehe entered Princeton, and graduated with 
honors at sixteen. College life for a beautiful, bril- 
liant lad had its temptations, but he conducted him- 
self with unusual decorum, and upon graduation went 
to study with an eminent clergyman. Apparently he 
expected to enter the ministry, but the theology of Dr. 
Bellamy did not commend itself to him, and even less 
did the spirit with which the theologian met his 
eneries, so that for the remaining sixty odd years of 
life he would not talk about theology. Here was a 
brilliant lad, fresh from college, with the inheritance 
of Burr and Edwards, who might have been led into a 
glorious career, but was instead repelled, and went 
hack to his uncle’s home, with no profession and no 
plan for life, with no one to advise him. 

The baitle of Bunker hill aroused him to patriotie 
purpose, and, though but nineteen, he started for 
Cambridge for the purpose of enlisting, but was 
stricken with fever, and before he was recovered he 
heard of A\rnold’s proj osed expedition to Quebec, and, 
though he had better have been in bed, he took his 
musket and walked to Newburyport in season to ship 
with the troops. Two men were there ahead of him 
awaiting his arrival with instructions from his uncle 
to bring him back to New Jersey. This was too much 
for young Burr, who did not recognize the right of 
his uncle to interfere, and he expressed his mind so 
vigorously as to command the admiration of the sol- 
diers and arouse the fears of the two messengers, who 
returned without him. ‘This was the last of his 
uncle’s interference. 

Who that reads of the childhood life of this little 
orphan can wonder that he lacked patience under the 
severe reverse of political fortune at fifty years of 
age? That he is the one illustrious exception among 
the 1,400 need cause no surprise. 


NOVEMBER. 


The yellow year is hasting to its close: 
The little birds have almost sung their last, 
Their small notes twitter in the dreary blast— 
That shrill-piped harbinger of early snows; 
The patient beauty of the scentless rose, 
Oft with the morn’s hoar crystal quaintly glassed, 
Hangs a pale mourner for the summer passed, 
And makes a little summer where it grows: 
In the chill sunbeam of the faint, brief day 
The dusky waters shudder as they shine; 
The russet leaves obstruct the strugel ng way 
Of oozy brooks which no deep banks define, 
And the gaunt woods, in ragged, scant array, 
Wrap their old limbs with sombre ivy-twine. 
—Coleridge. 


ORIGIN AND OF PULLIC 
SCHOOL SYSTEM IN AME RICA.—(1/1,) 
BY CHARLES EF, PIDGIN AND FRANK H. DROWN, 

of the Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics of Labor. 


NEW YORK. 


New York was settled in 1609, and in 1633 the first 
perochial school was founded by Adam Roclandsen, 
bat prior io the Revolutionary war very little atten- 
tion was bestowed upon the subject of popular educa- 
tion. Schools were not entirely neglected, but they 
were of the parochial nature, taught by ministers and 
controlled by churches. It is true that in 1649 a de- 
mand was made on the states general of Holland for a 
nublie school, in connection with a remonstrance 
against the management of the West India Company, 
which had control of New Amsterdam; but it is a 
matter of history how old bluff Governor Peter Stuy- 
vesant antagonized all these reforms, and was at last 
deposed by his enraged subjects. In 1710 a school 
was spoken of as being established west of Albany; in 
1750 one was spoken of in Sehohaire; in 1710 a 
[atin schoo! was established in New York city, and in 
1755 another school in New York city, in which Eng- 
lish and Duteh were taught. In 1754 King’s College 
was established, and in 1787 twenty-four gentlemen 


Supt. Mary Snow, Bangor, Me. 


President New England Association of Schvol Superintendents, 1899. 


were made a close corporation, or “trustees of Colum- 
bia College,” with absolute power. As late as 1806 
there were no schools in New York city save paro- 
chial and private schools, and the “public school so- 
ciety” was then formed to take charge of the educa- 
tion of the large number of children outside of the 


various religious sects. 


NEW JERSEY. 


About the year 1688 the want of schoolmasters 
was seriously feit in New Jersey, but there is no early 
record as to the extent to which education was fos- 
tered or neglected. In 1693 an act was passed 
which permitted the appointment of three men to 
choose a schoolmaster, fix his compensation, and com- 
pel the payment of taxes for his support. In 1695 
this was supplemented by directions to the three men 
to select a teacher and the most convenient place for 
The state constitution of 1776 contained no 
The first general 
Was passed in 


sehools, 
allusion to schools or edueation. 
law constituting a free school fund 
1816, but its distribution was postponed to 1829, 
when an act was passed “to establish common 
In 1859 the towns were by act compelled 
to raise a special sum for edueation every year, and in 
1871 the schools of the state were made entirely free 
by a state tax. ' 


schools.” 


The College of New Jersey was es- 
746 and 
again in 1748, and, in 1752, located at Princeton. 


tablished in 1738; was first chartered in 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


The first permanent settlement in Pennsylvania 
was by the Swedes in 1638. In 1655 the Dutch were 


in contro], and in 1664 it was under the government 


of England. In 1681 William Penn obtained a 
charter, and in 1682 arrived to put into practice his 
ideas of Quaker non-resistance and the establishment 
of popular education, “whose logical application woul 
certainly have destroyed the structure of the society 
of which his schools were a vital part.” In 1683 a 
statute similar to the New England law of 1642, rela 
tive to the instruction of children, was passed, bu; 
was rejected by the Home government. It was re. 
enactéd in 1693, but was again rejected. An elemen 
tary parochial school was established by an imported 
Inglish schoolmaster in 1683. The city council of 
Miladelphia called it a “public grammar school,” but 
it was managed by a close corporation and purely 
parochial in its nature. The first quarter of the 
eighteenth century was a blank so far as educational! 
matters were concerned, but after a fashion of their 
own the Quakers provided for their own children and 
youth by traveling teachers. The advent of the 
German  Latherans, Moravians, Episcopalians, 
Catholics, and Presbyterians caused the establish- 
ment of schools for the instruction of their own sects, 
and it was not until the advent of Benjamin Frank- 
lin that the idea of popular publie education made any 
headway. Despite opposition of the clergy and 
other perhaps well-meaning people, he sueceeded in 
establishing the “Academy and Charitable School of 
Pennsylvania” in 1743. In 1753 the school was 
chartered as an academy. In 1755 it contained three 
departments—-charity school, academy, and college— 
with 300 students. In 1765 a medieal department 
was added, and later a law course was added. In 
1776 it was provided in the constitution that “a 
school or schools shall be established in each county 
hy the legislature,” but it was not until 1874 that 
free publie schools were permanently established. 


VIRGINIA. 


Virginia was the first American colony, settled in 
1GOt. Tn 1619 a board of English gentlemen was 
formed in England to establish a “college” with an 
elementary school for “the conversion of the infi lels” 
(i. e., the native Indians). A great estate was se- 
cured and a manager appointed; but it was a failure. 
This was in 1621, the school being located in Charles 
City. The colonists eared nething about the college, 
and the Indian school failed of its purpose, owing to 
ihe unwillingness of the Indians to intrust their chil- 
dren to the unwelcome settlers, and to the reluctance 
of the settlers to assume the care of preparing the 
young savages for entranee to the-school. However. 
the Indian massacre of 1622 settled the status of edu- 
cation until 1660, when there were scattered about 
the sparsely settled wilderness a number of petty 
schools, which were founded by “eminent and pious 
men,” under the control of a close corporation, and 
hound fast to a special church; but the early settlers 
continued to send their sons to England to be edu- 
In 1690 the now famous College of Willliam 
From 


eated, 
and Mary was chartered, and opened in 1693. 
this time onward education, such as it was then, 
flourished, and in succeeding years became the theme 
of the foremost Virginia statesmen, who for a period 
of nearly one hundred years, with their descendants, 
gathered about Jefferson and his ideas, and fought 
From the first out- 
break for universal education at the close of the 


for the realization of his plans. 


Revolution there has been a steady progress of the 
educational movement up to the final and complete 
adoption of the American common school by Virginia 
in ISTO. 

In North Carolina the first effort to foster educa- 
tion is noted in 1695, when William Pead, an orphan 
indentured to the governor until he was 
twenty-one years of age, the general court requiring 
that the boy be taught to read. 

In every colony of the original thirteen the mass of 
the people believed in the edueation of their children. 
and by reference to the constitution of these original 
states, In 1776, it will be seen that the precious boon 
In 1787, before the constitu- 
tion of the United States was formed, the confeder- 
ated thirteen American states dedicated to education, 
in the only territory over which they had exclusive 
control, “an endowment of public land such as has 
never been given by any other people since the world 
was made”: the Western Reserve, 


hov, was 


was finally obtained. 
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THE TRIALS OF A CUBAN BOY. 


BY HIS TEACHER, 


That war was waging all about him mattered little 
to the Cuban boy till the night that he was roused 
from sound slumber to behold his father’s lerse 
flames. His fine 
home, with its pretty, cool verandas and fountain- 
decked court yard, could not escape, nor the garden of 
jall cocoanuts, with orange, lemon, and mango trees 
unter and between. Lovely red pomegrai.ate }los- 
sors were yielding their last glow in the grasp of de- 
vouring flame, and fair banana leaves fluttering their 
last ferewell when he was hastily borne from his bed 
ly the kind, dark hands whose ehief work litherto 
hed Leen to minister to his wants. 

Before the next morning’s sun had ceased slanting 
its rays upon a scene become much too common on the 
island te boy had been taken to a steamer at a near 
harbor to be Imstled off to friends in tis United 
States. Homesick, seasick, heartsick, he began a 
new Dhase of life, the old luxurious exisicnes v0 84 
ing with the dreams of the night. 

At Boston pier he was taken in charge by friends, 
whose cordial feelings made a place for him in their 
crowded home. They, too, had met with severe 
losses in Cuban properties, so that when they came to 
place the boy in a public school they would fain have 
allowed the city to furnish an elementary book re- 
quired, 
snuardjan’s name for any such book. 


eugar-eane estate ascending in 


The city required receipt of parent’s or 
Spanish pride 
forbade submission to this decree. 

Loan of the desk book was finally agreed upon, and 
so at ten vears of age the boy entered the lowest grade 
of the primary school to aeauire the rudiments of a 
new lanruage. In mathematies he needed to learn 
only the English terms apphed to numbers; yet the 
correct pronunciation of ‘one, two ,three, four, five,” 
ete., so simple to the American child, possessed 
purely 
His eves bulged 
with wonder and surprise at words so queer and un- 


large difficulties to one accustomed to so 


phonetic a language as the Spanish. 


reasonable to him, and his facile lips made many 
trials before wholly wastering them. A few words 
in his little hook placed under pictures illustrating 
them he essaved to pronounce. His small school- 
mates did not scruple to indulge their mirth when he 
called eup coop, bird beard, mill meal, and mile 
mealy. Such rudeness was both painful and unac- 
countable to the Spanish boy with his high-bred 
notions of etiquette. A few words like “pen” and 
“for” (which he misealled pain and fore) he long 
habituaily distorted, their pronunciation being so 
With all 
his aptness, diligence, and patience he often sighed 
for his own beautiful, reasonable language. 

Only his relatives could solace his heart and ear 
with soft Castilian; but they were masters of it both 
in speech and song, and could make clear to him some 
ordinary principles of English pronunciation not so 
possible to a teacher who had no common medium of 
communication with him. 

He had learned to read a few simple sentences in- 
telligibly, and had come to mingle somewhat with his 
schoolmates, among whom a few stupid ones were of 
larger stature than himself, when one day something 
happened which threw him back again within his 
own lonely self. Tle came running into the school- 
room near the close of a recess, speeding toward his 
teacher’s desk. His usually smooth black hair was 
tumbled into disheveled masses. Great liquid globes 
from his anger-swollen eyes chased each other down 
his velvety olive cheeks. He so far forgot surround- 
ings as to chatter his tale of woe in glib Spanish. 
Only when paper and pencil were handed him that he 
might try if he could make his story plainer in writ- 
ing to one who. being able to translate French, might 
hope to guess at Spanish, did he comprehend the situ- 
In a fine hand he deftly wrote a few Hnes that 
proved incomprehensible. 

Questioning his schoolmates proved equally futile 
in results. The prick of a pin is sometimes more ex- 
asperating than the thrust of a sabre. In some such 
way he had been wounded. It was only possible to 
smooth his hair and doctor him with smiles, chiding 


nearly what it wonld have been in Spanish. 


ation. 


and warning his mates concerning his solitary, sad 
condition, 


AN EV:NING WITH WHITTIER. 


BY JANE A. STEWART, SOSTOX, 


Scene.—A drawing room. Centre table, easy chairs, 
piano or organ, easel, tabaret, and several lamps. 

Characters.—The Ward family: Mr. and Mrs. Ward; 
daughters, Miss Luella, Miss Edith Ward; sons, Abbott 
Ward, Roy Ward;—Aunt Mary and Uncle John Holway, 
Cousin Sarah Holway; Judge Hall, Dr. Toll, neighbors; 
Mrs. Smith, a neighbor; Miss Jones, a friend; Grand- 
mother Ward, Grandfather Ward, children. 

The curtain rises upon a drawing-room scene. Mr. 
Ward enters, escorting Mrs. Ward. Luella, Edith, Ab- 
bott, and Roy follow. All are seated in a buzz of merry 
conversation, which suddenly ceases. 

Mr. Ward (in the pause).—-Let me see, Edith, is not 
this the evening for our little home celebration of Whit- 
tier? You see, I haven’t forgotten that my birthday and 
his fall on the same date, December 17. 

Edith.—Yes, father, and I have invited a few friends 
and neighbors to join us in an informal way. Each one, 
you know, is to come prepared to take some part. I hope 
you haven't forgotten that! (All laugh.) 

Mr. Ward.—Dear me! Well, I guess you can count on 
me for — (Is interrupted by bell ringing.) 

(Enter Aunt Mary, Uncle John, and Cousin Sarah Hol- 
way, who are enthusiastically greeted.) 

(Doorbell rings again. Enter Grandpa and Grandma 
Ward.) 

Mr. Ward.—What! 


father and mother! (Embraces 


JOUN G. WHITTLER, 


them.) This is a surprise! When did you leave Bliss- 
field? 

Grandpa.—We started yesterday morning on the 9 
o’clock train; reached Mary’s yesterday noon, and have 
just come with them to help celebrate your half century 
and Whittier’s ninety-second anniversary. 

Grandma.—We have had an easy trip, Hiram, and are 
glad to find you and Susan so happy and prosperous. It 
is good to see the young people so soon again. 

Edith.—It would not have been a genuine celebration 
without you, dear grandma (caressing her). And I know 
you and grandpa have much to tell us about noble Whit- 
tier. 

Grandpa (with interest). 
him ever walked the earth. 
was considerably younger; 
we were fellow-workers in the abolition cause. 
being an eminent abolitionist, he was a noble Christian 
character, who did not hesitate to risk his life, his fortune, 
and his sacred honor for a great cause. To my mind he 
is the greatest of American poets. He was a Quaker, as 
you all know, and they do not believe in fighting, but 
Quakers have no lack of bravery, and I can tell you a 
story of Whittier which will illustrate this. 

Edith. Excuse me, grandpa, will you not take this 
chair at the head of the room, so that we all may face 


Whittier? Few men like 
I knew him well, though I 
so did your grandmother. 
Besides 


you? 
(Grandpa is seated, and tells the story of the stoning of 
Whittier and Thompson [from page 149-150, “Life and 
Letters of Whittier,’ by Pickard]. 

At its close Judge Hall is ushered in. 
messenger boy brings a large package.) 

Judge Hall (greeting all, then turning to Mr. Ward).— 
Congratulations, neighbor! Knowing how much you 
admired our Quaker poet, I thought there could be no 
more fitting memento of this happy occasion than a fine 
photograph of Whittier. It has just come by express 
from New York. Allow me! (Uncovers and holds up to 
view a large picture of Whittier.) 


Behind him a 


Mr. Ward.—I thank you, judge, from the bottom of my 
heart for this evidence of your thoughtfulness and esteem. 
(Shakes hands.) (Roy fetches an easel. The picture is 
placed on it, and all gather around it to admire.) 

Aunt Mary.—What a spiritual face! What deep-set, 
serious eyes! I never look upon it without recalling 
what Mrs. Jessie Benton Fremont has said in her remi- 
niscences. ‘It is a risk to meet a favorite author,” she 
said; he may overthrow the ideal one must have formed. 
But we had no disappointment in Mr. Whittier. Those 
luminous eyes! So direct, such unmixed a look of simple, 
unquestioning inquiry, with no touch of self-conscious- 
ness, or offense given or taken, such lively, refreshing 
absence of the usual conventional expressions toward a 
visitor, I had never seen except in very young children; 
it was the naked truth, habitual, and above all small dis- 
guises. Those eyes told of one who had kept innocency 
all his days.” 

Uncle John.—To look at that face one coulu hardly 
imagine the deep fund of humor he possessed. I found 
a little squib of his the other day (feels for it in h.s vest 
pocket). Poor man, he enjoyed lots of ill health. Well, 
perhaps that helped to make him a good poet. (Reads 
from Whittier’s rhymed letter to Lucy Larcom, p. 503, 
“Life and Letters of John G. Whittier,” by Samuel 
Pickard.) 

Abbott.—I say he ought to have taken the overland for 
California when he got to feeling that way on a cold day. 
I remember he said in another letter to Miss Larcom, ‘I 
wish I could go to sleep and wake up and find myself in 
the West Indies or Southern California.” There is a 
town named for him out on the Pacific coast, and I think 
he ought to have gone. 

Edith.—He had a very retiring nature. You know how 
he shrunk from visitors, and used to hide in the orchard 
at Amesbury if he saw company coming. Travel had no 
attractions for him. You know he said:— 

“He who travels widest 

Lifts no more of beauty’s jealous veil 
Than he who from his doorstep sees 
The mystery of flowers and trees.” 

Luella.—Some of his best descriptive passages are of 
places that he never saw. 

(Doorbell rings. Enter Dr. Toll, a neighbor, Miss 
Jones, Mrs. Smith.) 

Dr. Toll (noticing the picture).—Ah, there is the pic- 
ture of our sainted poet, a veritable prophet. Yet, with 
all his spiritual gifts, how practical Whittier was! 

Mr. Ward.—That is one of my birthday gifts, doctor. 

Dr. Toll.—-A very acceptable one, I feel sure. 

Edith.— You have something interesting to tell us about 
Whittier, I hope, doctor; you know I gave you warning. 

Dr. Toll.—So you did, Miss Edith. Well, I have been 
greatly interested in Whittier’s biography lately, and es- 
pecially in the praetical side of his character and his 
work as a politician. (Tells of Whittier’s political ambi- 
tion and skil! in politics, pages 125-186, “Life and Let- 
ters,”’ Pickard.) 

Mr. Ward.—Have you a copy of Whittier handy, Edith? 
(Edith hands him one.) I wonder if some one will read 
“Maud Muller” for me? (looks quizzically at Sarah.) 

Sarah.—-[ shall be pleased to do so, uncle, for that was 
just what T had selected for this occasion! (Smiles and 
bows.) And I guess we might as well make it realistic, 
boys. 

(Abbott appears at the door with a small armful of 
hay, Roy, fetches a rake, Edith a broad-brimmed hat, 
The hay is sprinkled on the floor, Edith ties on the hat, 
and, seizing the rake, Sarah strikes a picturesque atti- 
tude, which fetches great applause.) 

Judge Hall (stepping forward, laughing).—Let me be 
the judge, Sarah! 

Sarah.—Certainly, if you like. (She recites ‘Maud 
Muller.”’) 

(Other recitations may be called for from other mem- 
bers of the company.) 

Edith.—Miss Jones was to prepare a paper on Whit- 
tier. Did you do so, Miss Jones? We would like to hear 
it now, if you please. 

Miss Jones.—I have chosen for my subject “The Char- 
acter of Whittier.’ We are taking up American litera- 
ture in our club this year. (Reads essays.) 

(As she closes Luella whispers in Edith’s ear.) 

Edith.—-I have trained my school children to sing to- 
morrow one of the pretty songs of Whittier which are 
published now and set to music. The children have come 
and are ready to sing for us. (Luella plays accompani- 
ment. Children file in and sing. One or two recite.) 

Mr. Ward.—Thank you, children, for the great pleasure 
vou have given us. (Children leave.) 

Unele John.—I could never understand why Whittier 
did not marry. Would not a good wife have helped him 
wonderfully ? 

Mrs. Ward.—He has told why, Uncle John, in a letter 
to a correspondent who asked why he never married, and 
asked how it happened: ‘“Circumstances—the care of an 
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aged mother, and the duty owed to a sister in delicate 
health for many years—must be my excuse for living the 
lonely life which has called out thy pity. It is some, ifa 
poor, consolation to think that, after all, it might have 
been a great deal worse. My life has been, on the whole, 
quite as happy as I deserved, or had a right to expect. I 
know there’ has something very sweet and beautiful been 
missed, but I have no reason to complain. I have 
learned, at least, to look into happiness through the eyes 
of others, and to thank God for the happy unions and 
holy firesides I have known.” 

Mrs. Smith.—Such souls as Whittier’s ought to be 
granted a prolonged lease of life. He wrote to his friend, 
William Lloyd Garrison, who enlisted him in the anti- 
slavery cause: “I admire your plan of directing your 
efforts against these fearful evils, slavery, intemperance, 
and war. Heart and hand I unite with you in denounc- 
ing them. It shall be my endeavor to merit that name 
which I consider of all others the most worthy of our am- 
bition,—the friend of man.” He devoted all the powers 
of his prime to that unpopular cause.—slavery. O for a 
Whittier and a Lincoln to enlist in the battle against the 
rum pewer,—to array the hosts of good against the tre- 
mendous evil of the liquor traffic! (All applaud.) 

(Mrs. Ward quotes a verse from Whittier about intem- 
perance, ) 

Judge Hall.—I find it is late, and I shall have to go. 
I have greatly enjoyed the evening. 

Edith.—Wait a few moments, Judge Hall. We are to 
have some music to close, which I know you will enjoy. 

(Music. Abbott and Roy sing ‘‘The Poor Voter’s Elec- 
tion Day,” and to an encore ‘“‘The Henchman’s Song.’’) 

(Adieux. Curtain.) 


GUAVA, 


BY PROFESSOR W. W. BAILEY. 


One of the best known products of Cuba and the 
other West Indian islands is guaya jelly. Its pleas- 
ant sub-acid taste renders it a most agreeable preserve. 
Still, to the taste of many it is inferior to either quince 
or currant jelly. 

It is obtained from the fruit of the guava tree 
(Psidium Guiava).a member of the myrtle family,and, 
hy the way, one must not found his notions of myrtles 
on our periwinkle, often wrongly so-called. The 
fuava is a small tree, hardly ever over twenty feet in 
height. It has downy, four-angled branchlets, and 
obovate or oblong leaves, downy beneath, but with 
very prominent veins. Tt has axillary, few flowered 
clusters, and the blossoms themselves are small. 

The resultant fruit is round or pear-shaped, with a 
thin rind and yellowish or red flesh, These fruits do 
not well bear transportation as such. Access to their 
native countries, however, and improved processes of 
storage, may ere long bring these as well as many other 
tropical fruits to our northern markets. . 


FOR THE HISTORY CLASS. 


BY J. C. M., SLIPPERY ROCK NORMAL SCHOOL. 


BRAVERY OF SOUTHERN WOMEN. 

During the Revolution many acts of bravery and 
patriotism are recorded of women. They were not 
one step behind the men in patriotic spirit. 

Mary Pitcher, who carried water for the soldiers 
at the battle of Monmouth, seeing her husband fall. 
and hearing the commander order the piece to be re- 
moved from the field, instantly dropped the pail, 
hastened to the cannon, seized the raramer, and with 
great skill and courage performed her husband's 
duties with equal bravery. 

When the British took charge of Mrs. Motte’s 
house, she suggested to General Lee the plan of set- 
ting her own house on fire. and brought with her own 
hands the bow and arrows with which. firebrands 
were shot on to the wooden reof. Then she stood 
and watched the flames consume her mansion, and the 
British. in order to save their lives, surrendered. 

\o patriotic woman of the South, who had seven 
ons ih the war, when told by a British offieer that it 
would be better to join the British cause, said: “Seoner 
than see one of my bovs turn against his own country, 


would go with my baby in arms and enlist under 


Marion's banner and show ney sons how to fight. and 
he die tor the freedom of this land of ours.” 
\ 
Hart in stature, whose eourage, 


patriotism, wit, and temper were in proportion to her 
height, which was six feet, while feeding six Tories 
who had ordered their supper, seized one of their guns, 
saving she would “blow the brains out of the first man 
that offered to rise,” and turning to her son, “Go tell 
the Whigs I have captured six base traitors.” 

General Tarleton, a British officer, who was 
wounded in a personal combat by Colonel William 
Washington, used to seize every opportunity to sneer 
at Colonel Washington whenever Mrs. Jones, a 
patriotic woman and great admirer of Washington, 
was present. He remarked once to a large company 
of people that he had heard that “Colonel Washing- 
ton was so ignorant he could not write his name.” 
“Oh! colonel.” said Mrs. Jones, who was present, 
“perhaps he cannot, but he can make his mark, as you 
vourself can testify,’ and so saying she pointed to 
Tarleton’s wounded arm. 

Soon after the battle of Ninety-six it became im- 
portant for General Greene to communicate with Gen- 
eral Sumter, but as the surrounding country was 
filled with British and Tories, no one offered to under- 
take the dangerous mission. In this emergency, a 
girl of eighteen years, Emily Geiger, volunteered to 
make the attempt, and received from Greene a letter 
and a verbal message which he wished conveyed. 
Mounting a swift horse, Emily performed a part of 
the distance in safety, but was finally stopped by two 
Tories, who suspected that she might be engaged in 
some secret service. Left alone for a moment, the 
heroic girl swallowed the note which Greene had 
given her. She was searched, and there being noth- 
ing found which looked suspicious, she was allowed 
to proceed on her journey. Sumter’s camp was 
reached, the verbal message delivered, and with such 
effect that Greene’s army was soon strong enough to 
defeat General Rowdon. [Read “Emily Geiger.” | 

RECREATIONS. 

Tell the story of Mary Pitcher. Locate Mon- 
mouth, 

Tell the story of Mrs. Motte. Tell something of 
Marion, Lee, Sumter, Greene. 

Tell the story of Nancy Hart. What is meant by 
Whigs? Explain “an Amazon in stature.” 

Tell something of Colonel Washington and General 
Tarleton. 

Tell the story of Emily Geiger. 
TEST QUESTIONS FOR “THE LAST OF 

THE MOHICANS.”—(11.) 


BY MAUD ELMA KINGSLEY. 


Edueational News. 


|COLLEGE ENGLISH 1900—1902. } 

24. Give an outline of the story. 

25. Identify the following: Le Renard Subtil, La 
Longue Carabine, Le Gros Serpent, Killdeer, Le Cerf 
Agile. 

26. What is the significance of the adjective in 
the expression La Longue Carabine? 

27. Name the prominent characteristics of the 
Scout. Cite an incident from the novel to illustrate 
each, 

28. Of what is this character a tvpe? 

29. Show how the Puritan training and the woods 
life were always reacting upon each other in the char- 
acter of Hawkeye. 

30. Quote some of Hawkeve’s pithy sayings. 

31. Where only is the Christian name of the 
Scont mentioned ? 

32. In what tongue did the Scout usually speak? 
Comment upon his language. 

33. Give alist of names of men famous as scouts 
and pioneers in Indian warfare. 

34. What place does “The Last of the Mohicans” 
occupy in literature? Its place among Cooper's 
novels? 

35. At what point in the story is the title of the 
hook first referred to? 

36. enumerate the most striking seenes of the 
novel, 

37. From what source are all the figures of speech 
in the novel drawn? 

38. Point out some of the awkward and _preten- 
tious expressions which mar all of Cooper's work. 

39. Give the geographical position and tell what 


happened at each of the following: The Horicon, 
Glenas, Forts Edward and William Henrv. Mohawk 
valley, Du Quesne, 


NEW CHARTS OF THE HEAVENS. 


BY F. W. COAR. 


With most charts that are in general use in high 
schools and preparatory institutions it is difficult, 
and sometimes impossible, for a beginner to realize 
his relative position to the stars. In all cases, even 
with a celestial sphere, he is hardly able to retain the 
imaginary position that he has sought. The plane 
sphere shows him fairly well his relative position to a 
part of the heavens, but as it represents that as a part 
of an infinite plane, it gives a very indefinite idea of 
how this part is related to the great sphere of the 
heavens. 

These difficulties, no doubt, discourage many who 
really desire to obtain some knowledge of the starry 
universe. ‘The charts show the observer the position 
he desires. The dome, as seen by him, is portrayed 
on a circular plane, consequently the centre of the 
chart shows his zenith point. From that point he 
mav look in any direction in the heavens, and the 
stars he there sees he will find depicted on the charts 
in the same direction from the zenith, and at the 
same distanee above the horizon. 

To construct a chart of this kind it was necessary 
to have an exact mathematical frame-work of hour 
circles and parallels of declination, in order that the 
stars might be placed at their proper right ascension 
and declination. 

The charts are drawn for latitude forty-five degrees 
north. They can, however, be used for latitudes 
several degrees south of that, as the difference in the 
position of the zenith would be so small as to effec! 
only stars in the extreme southern horizon. 

The four charts cover the heavens for the entire 
vear, overlapping each other to a considerable extent. 
For annual motion they are, therefore, three-mont?s 
charts, and for diurnal motion, six hours. Some of 
the charts would show the azimuth and altitude of 
the stars every six hours. 

The hour circles are those curves running from the 
pole of the heavens to the boundary of the horizon. 
The parallels of declination are those curves cutting 
the hour circles at right angles. 

In order to locate the stars in that section of the 
heavens for which the chart is intended to be used, 
it is not necessary to wait until the stars come in the 
exact position the chart shows them to be. In their 
apparent annual motion the stars advance from the 
east to the west four minutes each day, that is, a star 
rises four minutes earlier each following day. In 
their apparent diurnal motion they, of course, make 
the entire circuit around the prolonged axis of the 
earth each day. At an early date in the period we 
are observing them they would be in the position as 
shown by the chart at a late hour, and at a late date 
they would come in that position at an early hour. 
As that section of the heavens for which a chart 
is specially adapted lies principally south of us, a dif- 
ference of an hour in the time of observations would 
cause us little trouble in locating a constellation. 

Some reference will here be made to the stars as 
they are represented by charts I. and IV. The ac- 
companving reduced cut may be of some assistance 
to the reader. 

As in this latitude the pole star is nearly forty-five 
degrees above the horizon, the stars within a circle 
drawn by that radius around the pole would always 
remain above the horizon, revolving in circles around 
the pole star. These stars would, therefore, be shown 
on all the charts. 

Chart IV. shows the summer constellations to best 
alvantage. About the middle of August they are in 
the position shown by the chart at eight o’elock in the 
evening. On the 21st of September they are in the 
same position at six o'clock in the evening. As it 1s 
too light at that time to see them, we will wait unti! 
seven o'clock. We then see Vega in Lyra, one of the 
four brightest stars in the heavens, almost direct) 
over our heads. Directly east of it is the conspicu- 
ous Deneb in the head of the northern Cross of Cyg- 
nus. If we hold a rod over our heads so that it is 
directed to the pole star and passes midway between 
Vega and Deneb. it will strike the bright star Altair 
in the Eagle. Altair is such a conspicuous star in 
the southern sky at this time in the year that ever) 
one must have noticed it. The four stars mentioned 
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form a long diamond-shaped figure. About as far to 
the west of Vega as Deneb is to the east are four dis- 
tinct stars in the figure of the keystone of an arch. 
This figure is called the “Keystone of Hercules,” in 
the constellation of Hercules. Again, about the same 
distance northwest of Vega are four stars forming a 
small trapezoidal figure, which are in the head o? 
Draco. ‘The brightest of these is called Etanin. The 
star between these and the “Keystone” is in the foot 
of Hereules, which is said to be on the head of the 
Dragon. The same distance farther west than the 
Keystone is a iittle cirele of stars, one of which is 
quite bright in the northern crown. The bright star 
is called Gemma. Arcturus in Bootes, another of 


in the same direction from the zenith point the con- 
stellation will be found to which they belong. Let 
us now take an hour in the following period, say seven 
o clock in the evening on November Chart I. 
shows us the position of the stars at that time. 

A little south of our zenith we see four conspicu- 
ous stars forming a large square, which is called “the 
great square of Pegasus,” in the constellation ot 
Ina line running northeast from the star 
in the northeast corner of the square, three other 


Pegasus. 


equally conspicuous stars are seen. The two nearest 


the square are in the constellation of Andromeda. 
the third is in the “Segment of Perseus,” in Perseus. 
This segment can be traced by several distinct stars 


the four brightest stars in the heavens, is seen about 
as much further to the west. In the northeast is the 
“Chair of Cassiopeia,” consisting of seven stars, four 
of which are quite conspicuous, the others plainly 
visible. In the northwest is the “Great Dipper” in 
Ursa Major, consisting also of seven stars, all of 
which are bright and conspicnous except the one 
joining the bow] and handle of the dipper. 

The brilliant constellations of Scorpio and Sagit- 
iarius mav be seen iow on the southern horizon. 


sv comparing the stars mentioned with Chart IV., it 
will be seen that they correspond. In this way, if we 
observe any particular star or configuration of stars 
in the heavens. we have only to refer to the ehart, and 
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ina curved line. If we follow this line still farther 


northeast. we see the beautiful and brilliant star 
Capella (the Goat) in the constellation of Auriga. 
Canetls ix also one of the four brightest stars visible 
in thie latitude. Sirins. the fourth and brightest of 
all. will be seen rising between ten and eleven o'clock. 

Let us now follow a linerunning southwest from the 
stir in the southwest corner of the square of Pegasus. 
We first sec two stars, one in the neck, the other in the 
ear of the horse, and a little north of the line, a bright 
sitar in the nose. Still farther the line passes neai 
two bright stars in Aquarius, and then, turning a 
little more to the west, reach a distimet group of star: 


iy) Capricornus, low on the southwestern horizon 


Here we have a belt of conspicuous stars running 
from northeast to southwest, and extending nearly 
across the heavens, and giving us a landmark for 
many constellations. The “Chair of Cassiopeia” is 
how seen just north of our zenith, and the “Great 
Dipper” is low on the northern horizon. Vega is 
how in the northwest, nearly on the opposite side of 
the pole to Capella. Nearly south, low down towards 
the horizon, is the fine star Formalhant in the 
southern fish. By ten o’clock on the same evening 
that brilliant field of the heavens comprised by 
Tearns. Orion, Canis Major, and Canis Minor will be 
full in view in the southeast. Chart I. will be found 
i coincide with the stars we have made reference to. 


The parallels of declination show the circles de- 
-oribed by the stars. both in their annual and diurnal 
apparent motions. It is easy to see how many hours 
astar willl be above the horizon at any one time. 

So far we have observed certain stars and groups 
of stars and found to what constellation they belonged 
by referring tothe chart. The better plan would 
-oom tobe to consult the chart and see what constella- 
tions were visible and in what port of the heavens 
they were located, and then direet our observations 

‘cor tingly. 

teen inches in diameter, which are accompanied by a 


iort de criplive text. 


Mfr. Coar has four large charts of the heavens, f 
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Fret not thyself because of the perplexities of the 
schoolroom. 

It pavs to take time to connect each lesson with that 
of the day before. 


Chicago has another gift for a manual training 
school for boys,—$75,000. 


Talk over what you read with some one who has 
read or who is to read the same. 


The teacher that stereotypes her methods will soon 
become antiquated, fit only for the “junk dealer.” 


The “Pilgrims Going to Church,” one of Bough- 
ton’s best-loved pictures, we present for our supple- 
ment with this issue. 

The salary increase of the Chicago schools, so 
gloriously voted about two vears ago, is held up for 
another vear. Plea, no money. 

Chicago economists seem to be settling down to 
the fact that that city will need about thirteen new 
schoolhouses a vear, at a cost of about a million dol- 
lars. Some think she ought to have twice that num- 
her. 

Mrs. Fmmons Blaine paid $425,000 for the land 
upon which Colonel F. W. Parker’s new teachers’ 
training school is to be built. The lot contains 
245.000 square feet, and is at the corner of North 
Park and Belden avenues. 

Ohio had 425 at Los Angeles, and not 125, as we 
printed it in our editorial on “Attendance at Los 
Angeles.” This was due to a defective tvpe in the 
copy of the cireuwlar from which the information 
Bits of type will break off in the best 
regulated offices. 

The latest educational 
over the appointment of two men for the same posi- 
tion. Superintendent F. B. Andrews and. Presi- 
dent Harris of the hoard each appointed principals 
for the night schools. These differ in seven of the 


was taken. 


Chicago excitement is 


schools. Tt is a trifle extravagant to have two prin- 
cipals for the same school. 

“There is something deplorably lacking in New 
York’s evening schools,” says Superintendent Max- 
well. ‘This is now one of the most important factors 
of the educational system of a great city, and nowhere 
is this as true as of Greater New York. It isa matter 
for congratulation that the superintendent is in 
earnest in seeking to make them as good as any in the 
country. 

The reply of President Robertson of the Brooklyn 
board to’ Superintendent Maxwell is a “scorcher.” 
Fyidently Mr. Maxwell was napping when he wrote 
that report which caused so much excitement. We 
attributed it to biliousness, but it was worse than 
that. Instead of applicants having to “log roll” for 
places, the committee has to advertise for ninety-one 
teachers, whom they have not been able to secure 


thus far. Poor Mr. Maxwell! 


THE LATE ZALMON RICHARDS. 


Zalmon Richards, the first president of the 
National Educational Association, died at his home 
in Washington October 26, aged eighty-nine years. 
Mr. Richards was born in Cummington, Mass., August 
11, 1811. and was educated at Williams College. He 
was principal of the Union Academy of Cummington 
for three years, of the Stillwater academy for ten 
vears, and of the preparatory department of the 
Columbian College for three years. He was fora 
time superintendent of schools in Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Richards attended more meetings of the 
National and of the Department of Superintendence 
than has any other man. He was one of the founders 
of the National Teachers’ Association of 1857, which 
was transformed into the National Educational Asso- 
ciation in 1871. He was for forty vears a force in 
the association; he was known to more educational 
leaders of half a century than any other man, and this 
not because of what he wrote, or of what he said, but 
because of what he was; because he was always the 
same and could be found faithful and loyal 365 days 
of the vear. Other men are remembered because of 
positions occupied or works produced, but few men 
stand for as much independently of positions oceu- 


pied as did Mr. Zalmon Richards. 


FOR SELF SATISFACTION. 

All early child development, physical and mental, 
is imitation by a desire for self-satisfaction. The 
child makes no advance from compulsion or for any- 
one’s satisfaction hut He is not a mere 
machine, as some specialists affirm, and the best 
proof that he is not is found in the fact that he un- 
folds his powers, not mechanically, but in response 


his own. 


to some personal desire, however slight or indistinct. 
The first consciousness is of pleasure and pain; i. e., 
appreciation of satisfaction and miniature rebellion 
at dissatisfaction. The first physical command of 
self in anywise is connected with the sucking move- 
rot for personal satisfaction, and so onward un- 
til the first definite mental activities are the smile 
and tear, which come very near each other between 
the fourth and seventh week, indicating, of course, 
and dissatisfaction. The first intel- 
ligible noises or vocalization, sueh as cooing and erv- 
ing (with tears), are for the expression of satisfaction 
and dissatisfaction. 

Now, if from birth onward to the school develop- 
ment is secured by nature through the demand for 
phvsieal and mental satisfaction, is it not barelv pos- 


satisfuetion 


sible that in school some attention should be given 
to the continued unfolding of his powers bv seeking 
to know what activities will most nearly satisfy 
his mind? | 

Ts it not possible that we have tried to satisfv some 
traditional idea of our own rather than the true long- 
ing desire of his mind? Ts it not possible that differ- 
ent children have different lines of intellectual crav- 
ing that lead some to unfold most naturally when the 
emphasis is placed upon the floral kingdom. others 
unon the mineral or animal: some when the em- 
phasis in language is upon the story. others upon the 
deseriptive, the humorous, the poetic, or the classic: 
some when the emphasis in numbers is placed upon 
processes, others upon problems, upon rapidity, upon 


methods, upon business facts, ete.; some when the 
emphasis in geography is placed upon the map, 
others upon the peoples, governments, natural 
features, commerce, ete. 

It is barely possible that we have not sufficiently 
‘appreciated the fact that we can teach some things 

Is it possible that the Chicago teachers really en- 
jov so much excitement as they have? Why, they 
have just had a campaign equal to a Boer bombard- 
ment, in which the school board and the public press 
are involved, and all over being required to buy a 
thirty-cent singing book that they did not seem to 
want. The sum was not large, but the principle 
involved they regarded as gigantic. 


HISTORICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL EDU- 
CATIONAL RECORD OF TIWENTY-FIVE 
YEARS. 


The most valuable issue of an educational journal 
or periodical published will be the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary number of the Journal of Education. It will 
Le made of value primarily to its readers. It is not 
an advertising venture, but an educational record of 
the quarter of a century. It will present a remark- 
able array of historical and biographical facts. 

Every state superintendent of the past twenty-five 
years will be enrolled, with biographical sketches of 
leaders. Practically every city superintendent of the 
past twenty-five years will be enrolled, with several 
biographical notes of the more prominent. 

The growth of evening schools, kindergartens, 
slovd, cooking, sewing, typwriting, and kindred 
modern departures will be treated, with the facts and 
figures of the past twenty-five years. 

The progress in compulsory education in every 
state will be portrayed. 

The development of tenure of office will be treated. 

Biographical notes of one hundred educators who 
have died in the quarter of a century will be given. 

Teachers’ pension laws and Teachers’ mutual aid 
societies will also be studied. 

College endowments for a quarter of a century will 
be given. 

Several other studies are being made for this num- 
ber of the Journal of Education. 

The first issue of the Joufnal was on the first 
Thursday of January, 1875, but the representative 
meetings out of which it came were held in November 
and December. Our hope is to have the material 
ready for the issue of November 30, but it may be in- 
practicable to present this record of a quarter of a 
century before December 7. 

City boards of education are ordering this number 
for special distribution. The price is five cents a 
copy or $4.00 a hundred. 


LOOKING 


IN NEW YORK—BINGHAMTON. 


Superintendent Bardwell is the inspiring force in the 
schools of Binghamton, a city that has been in luck in 
many ways these many years. Its location at the junc- 
tion of the Chenango and Susquehanna rivers is fortu- 
nate, but being at the junction of the Erie, Lackawana, 
& Delaware and Hudson railroads signifies much more. 
It is not large enough (40,000) to attract much attention, 
but the fact that it is one of the most progressive cities, 
educationally, in the state, regardless of population, gives 
it rank at once. There is probably no city of its size in 
the country with so thoroughly equipped a manual train- 
ing plant. Think of a forge room with twenty-four of 
the latest and most perfect forges, with everything to 
match! Woodwork, cooking, and kindred modern ideas . 
are realized at their best in this city of 40,000 inhabitants. 

Its library for school use is equally unusual, complete, 
and up-to-date. The funds are generously supplied, the 
books are admirably selected, and the administration of 
the library is excellent. 

As might be expected, there is a first-class kinder- 
garten and modern and efficient work in all departments 
and grades. The high school is specially attractive, both 
for its size and for the enthusiasm of teachers and pupils. 

Not often do I hesitate about speaking as I do when 
asked to address a large secondary school, but these 709 
young people were an inspiration such as any one must 
appreciate, and such as I enjoyed to the limit. 

Superintendent Bardwell’s election was a rare compli- 
ment. He is still a young man, and was elected without 


being an applicant, and that at a time when scores of 
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good men were applying. He was then in the state de- 
partment, one of the professional institute conductors, 
put his success there in one year made him a marked 
man all through the state. Prior to his state work he had 
been for seven years at the head of the science depart- 
ment of the Courtland normal school, where he made the 
reputation that gave him the state appointment. 

But it would be unfair to attribute the success of the 
Binghamton schools to Mr. Bardwell, whose term of 
service has not been long, for a large share of it belongs 
to Mr. Halsey and others with whom the city has been 
favored. Nor does the credit for the keenness and glow 
of the high school belong solely to the wide-awake and 
scholarly principal, for out from this school there went 
two years ago Albert Leonard of the Syracuse University, 
who will undoubtedly have the opportunity in the near 
future to take one of the best positions in the West. 

Of some admirable work in the primary school I have 
already spoken in the American Primary Teacher. 

The principals have a dining club, which takes first 
rank in profit and pleasure, and the teachers as a whole 
are providing themselves with an elaborate course of 
lectures, Which it was my privilege to open. The entire 
teaching force, many other citizens, and several of the 
high school students were present, giving one an audi- 
ence at once appreciative and enthusiastic. 

Possibly the most important feature of the Bingham- 
ton work is in connection with the library plan for sup- 
plementary reading. For the first grade there are in 
abundance sixteen different kinds of books, as follows:— 

Hazen’s First Year Book; Nature Readers—Seaside 
and Wayside, No. I.; The Werner Primer; the Riverside 
Primer; Stepping Stones to Literature, No. I.; First 
Year Nature Reader; Animals Wild and Tame; Nature’s 
By-ways; Rhymes and Fables; Thompson’s Fairy Tale 
and Fable; Lane’s Stories for Children; Craik’s Bow- 
wow and Mew-mew; Carroll’s Around the World, Book 
I.; Child Life—A First Reader; ‘Graded Literature 
Readers —First Book; The Sight Reader. 

Any teacher can send to the library for as many copies 
of any’ of these as she wishes, and can keep them a rea- 
sonable time. Of course it is possible that she may not 
get them at once, in which case she has a second choice 
ready. 

In the second and third grades the teacher may choose 
from this list: — 

The Heart of Oak, No. I. or No. II.; The Heart of Oak, 
No. I.; Plant Baby and Its Friends; Nature Stories for 


Young Readers—Plant Life; Nature Stories—Seaside and 


Wayside, No II.: Nature Stories for Young Readers—- 
Animal Life; Old-Time Stories; King’s Home and 
School, No. I.; Fables and Folk Stories; Stories of 


Great Americans for Little Americans; Stepping Stones 
to Literature, No. II.; Stepping Stones to Literature, No. 
IlI.; Williams’ Choice Literature—Primary, No. L.; 
Wilson's Nature Study Reader; Stories of the United 
States for Youngest Readers; The World and Its People 
—Book I.; Troeger’s Harold’s First Discoveries; Wilson's 
History Reader for Elementary Grades; Foulke’s Twi- 
light Stories; Parker’s On the. Farm; Warren’s From 
September to June; Shaw’s Robinson Crusoe; Pets and 
Companions; All the Year Round—Autumn; All the 
Year Round—wWinter; Kelly’s Leaves from Nature's 
Story Book; Grimm’s Household Tales; Baldwin’s Fairy 
Stories and Fables; Long’s Home Geography; Child L’fe 
-A Second Reader; Stories of American Life and Ad- 
venture; Fairy Life; Songs and Stepping 
Stones to Literature, No. III.; Little Nature Studies— 
from Burroughs, vol. II.; The Little Lame Prince; 
Parker’s Playtime and Seedtime; Alice in Wonderland. 
For grades 4, 5, and 6 the following are suitable: — 
The Heart of Oak, No. III.; Stories from the Arabian 
Nights; Baldwin’s Old Greek Stories; Nature Readers 
Seaside and Wayside, No. I[1.; Swift’s Gulliver's Travels; 
Hawthorne’s Tanglewood Tales; Hans Andersen's 
Stories; Little Daffydowndilly; Wonder Book; Whit- 
tier’s Child Life in Poetry and Prose; Our Own Country, 
No. III.; Baskett’s Story of the Birds; Nature Readers— 
Seaside and Wayside, No. IV.; Cyr’s Fourth Reader; 
Our American Neighbors, No. 1V.; Stepping Stones to 
Literature, No. 1V.; Baldwin’s School Reading by 
Grades, No. V.; Modern Europe, No. V.; The Land We 
Live In—Part I.; Kingsley’s Water Babies; Stories of 
Long Ago; Short Stories of Our Shy Neighbors; Burton's 
Carpenter’s Geographical Reader— 
of No. II.; Short Stories 
Curious Homes; Ballads and 
Literature, No. V.; Dana’s 
Plants and Their Children; Williams’ Choice Literature 
—Intermediate, I.: The Land We Live In—Part IL; 
Guerber’s Story of the Romans; Williams’ Choice Litera- 
Intermediate, II.; By Land and Sea—Youth’s Com- 
panion Series: Guerber’s Story of the Greeks; Baldwin’s 
Americans: The Rocky Mountains and the 


Stories; 


Historical Reader; 
Asia; This Continent 
from English History; 
Tales; Stepping Stones to 


Ours, 


ture 


Four Great 


Pacific Slope, No. V.; Stepping Stones,to Literature, No. 
VI.; Baldwin’s Fifty Famous Stories Retold; Carpenter’s 
Geographical Reader—North America; Williams’ Choice 


Literature—Grammar, I.; Pratt’s 


Children; Beesley’s Stories of Rome; Burton’s Four 


Grades 7 and 8 have the following: — 

Rupert’s Geographical Reader; Grandfather’s Chair; 
Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare; Christmas Carol and 
Cricket on the Hearth; Stepping Stones to Literature, 
No. VIII.; Stepping Stones to Literature, No. VIL; 
Fisk’s War of Independence; Guerber’s Story of the Eng- 
lish; Australia and the Islands of the Sea; Baldwin’s 
Reading by Grades, No. VIII.; Morris’ Historical Tales 
of America: Baldwin’s Reading by Grades, No. VIL; 
Cyr'’s Fifth Reader; Montgomery’s Heroic Ballads; 
Draper’s The Rescue of Cuba; Williams’ Choice Litera- 
ture, Grammar, II.; Shepherd’s Historical Readings; 
juerber’s Story of the Great Republic; Tales of Chiv- 
alry—from Scott. 

This scheme is not a theory or an ideal, but is a work- 
ing reality, and provides the best of supplementary read- 
ing for every child in the primary and grammar grades. 

A. E. Winship. 


WEEK IN REVIEW. 

So far as the state elections are to be interpreted 
as an expression of the popular judgment concern- 
ing the American policy in the Philippines, there is 
scareely room for different views as to what that 
judgment is. The largely increased Fusion plurality 
in Nebraska is a personal tribute to Mr. Bryan, who 
worked hard to secure it, and may well contemplate 
it with pride. But in Ohio, where a hotly-fought 
campaign brought out a vote nearly equal to that cast 
in the Presidential election of 1896, the Republicans 
win by a plurality nearly twice as large as that of that 
vear. In Towa, where expansion was the sole issue, 
the Republican plurality was nearly doubled. South 
Dakota, under similar influences, changed a small 
Fusion plurality into a heavy Republican majority. 
Some of the leading newspaper opponents of the 
president’s policy, notably the New York World and 
Evening Post, frankly admit that the elections prove 
that the people are with him. 

* * 


THE 


The fall campaign in the Philippines has already 
begun, and the combined movement, which was fore- 
cast in this column last week, is in progress. General 
Wheaton has taken a brigade on transports around to 
Dagupan, the northern terminus of the railway run- 
ning to Manila. General McArthur, with a strong 
army, is driving the insurgents northward along the 
railway toward Tarlac, the insurgent capital; and 
General Lawton, with four thousand men, is moving 
north along the hill country to the east, with the ob- 
ject of preventing the escape of Aguinaldo in that 
direction. There are thus three distinct armies clos- 
ing in upon the rebel army from the north, south, and 
east simultaneously. The heavy rains have made 
operations difficult, especially in the regions through 
which General Lawton is moving, but if all goes well, 
there is a chance that Aguinaldo may either be cap- 
tured, or be forced among the hostile tribes of the ex- 
treme north of Luzon. 

* 

A beginning, at least, has been made in establish- 
ing self-government in the Philippines. Early in 
October elections were held in the island of Negros 
for the choice of an insular government, under a 
scheme framed by the Philippine commission. The 
suffrage was limited by a properiy qualification and by 
the ability to read and write. About forty candi- 
dates were voted for, and a little more than five thou- 
sand votes were east. On the sixth of November the 
new government was formally installed at Bacale, 
the exercises being conducted by General Smith, the 
military governor of the island, and witnessed by 
throngs of natives, who manifested their joy by a pro- 
tracted series of fetes. The newly chosen governor, 
a Vilipino, in his inaugural speech expressed his sense 
of the necessity of a continuance of close relations 
with the United States. 

* * * 

A new feature of the Boers’ campaign has been 
developed during the past week, which has atttracted 
little attention because of the overshadowing interest 
of the movements in Natal, but is interesting as show- 
ing the comprehensive character of the Boers’ plans. 
The Free State Boers have crossed the Orange river, 
the southern boundary of the Free State, at Norval’s 
Pont, have captured Colesberg, to the southwest, and 


Stories of Colonial Phave destroyed the bridge at Rotha’s Drift, eighteen 
x miles west, and have also operated eastward along the 


Great Americans. 7} 
®, river and the appproaches to it. 


The manifest pur- 
pose of these movements is to take possession of or 
to destroy all the bridges across the Orange river, 
and thus materially to impede the advance of the 
British army, moving from Capetown to invade the 
l’ree State from the south. It is a shrewd movement, 
which has disarranged the British plans. 
* * * 


The importance of the time factor in the South 
African war is indicated by the fact that the British 
troops now afloat and due to arrive at the Cape this 
week or next number about 21,000 men, conveved, 
with their weapons and supplies, in twenty-three huge 
transports. It will take some time, of course, to dis- 
embark these men, and to convey them to the frontier, 
but every day which passes brings nearer the point in 
the campaign at which the Boers will be turned back 
from their aggressive operations and compelled to de- 
fend their own soil against a powerful invader. The 
high-water mark of the Boer advance, however, will 
he a good deal further south than the British would 
have dreamed possible six weeks ago; and there is an 
uneasy apprehension that before the British army 
eorps takes the field the Boers may be re-enforced by 
large numbers of the Cape Dutch, and the whole 
situation further complicated by a rising of the 
natives, 

* * * 

The agreement which has heen reached hetween 
England and Germany relative to Samoa probably 
ends the long-vexed and often irritating question of 
the administration of these islands. The agreement, 
to he sure, must be acquiesced in by the United 
States, hut there is little reason to expect trouble on 
that score, for the continuance of the existing state 
of things is out of the question. The United States 
will have sole possession of the island of Tutuila. on 
which its coaling station, Pango Pango. the hest har- 
hor in the group, is situated. England surrenders her 
claim to the other two islands, to Germanv. in consid- 
eration of the cession of two of the Solomon islands, 
a vielding of German claims tagthe Tonga islands. 
and some concessions relative to African frontiers. 
The arrangement is a complicated one. but its chief 
interest is in its making a pacific and sensible settle- 
ment of a troublesome question. 

* 

Lord Salisbury. in his speech at the annual Guild- 
hall banquet. congratulated his auditors. as he well 
might, npon this arrangement with Cermany, and still 
more unon the manifestations of American friend- 
shin and sympathy: and he intimated prettv plainlv 
that Tngland not expect and will not hrook 
any interference in the Transvaal troubles. But he 
was less happy and a good deal less explicit in what 
he had to say about the South African war. He 
denied, with some heat, that England covets the gold- 
mines of the Transvaal: but the precedent of her 
seizure of the Kimberley diamond fields. in violation 
of her treaty with the Free State, and the episode of 
the Jameson raid, speak more loudly than anv dinlo- 
matic Cisavowals; and his intimation that Fngland, 
in view of her distance from the seene of conflict, 
oveht to he regarded as a weaker nation fighting with 
a stronger was hardly less than Indicrous, in view of 
the immense disproportion hetween the combatants. 

* 


does 


There are persistent of approaching 
trouble between Russia and Japan, and there is at 
least this foundation for them, that a quarrel over a 
contested hit of territory in Korea, that storm centre 
of far Fastern polities, furnishes a provoking cause. 
The strip of territory in question was coveted by 
Russia for a naval base, hut before she could secure 
it. certain Japanese had acquired it. Thereupon the 
-ussian ambassador at Seoul, under instructions 
from St. Petersburg, protested vehemently to the 
Korean government: but the latter, with a firmness 
which would be ineredible if it were not the result of 
outside hacking. declined to do anvthing in the 
matter. Russia thereupon sent a threatening letter 
to the Korean government, and also despatched war 
vessels to the contested port. There the matter 
rested, at last accounts, with explosive possibilities in 


rumors 


the near future. 
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LETTERS OF CAPTAIN 
Translated by L. G. Moreau. 


TO HIS 
Price, 


THE DREYFUS 
WIFE. 234 pp. 
$1.00. 
THE TRAGEDY OF 

293 pp. Price, $1.25. 

New York and London: Harper & Brothers. 

The Dreyfus affair has called forth voluminous contri- 
butions to literature, but unique among all that has been 
published stands the ‘Lettres d’un Innocent,” being the 
letters which Captain Dreyfus wrote to his wife from De- 
cember, 1894, to February, 1899. These are the only de- 
fense he has been allowed to make. Mme. Dreyfus made 
them public as the only means of disproving libellous 
tales as to his character, and of convincing the world that 
he was an honcrable man, and innocent. And they have 
been most effective. They are pitiful and heart-rending 
io read, and, us the passionate outburst of an almost 
heart-broken man in unparalleled suffering, they will re- 
tain an interest when the immediate cause for publication 
is past. And we shall wonder how such things could be. 

A fitting companion for this book is G. W. Stevens’ 
record of “The Tragedy of Dreyfus.”” The volume con- 
tains a summary of the case, a chronological synopsis, 
numerous documents, reports, and depositions; but the 
main part of the book is a dramatic narrative of the pro- 
ceedings of the court-martial at Rennes, told with all the 
reporter's keenness for the details, gossip, and descrip- 
tions that interest. It was all written under the excite- 
ment and spell of the trial, with a dash and spirit that 
carries the reader along with the witness of the scenes. 


DREYFUS. By G. W. Stevens. 


LITTLE MASTERPIECES. Edited by Bliss Perry. 
Thomas De Quincey, Thackeray, Charles Lamb. New 


York: Doubleday & McClure Company. Each volume 


30 cents. 

The Thackeray, Lamb, and De Quincey volumes com- 
plete an even dozen of the series of “Little Masterpieces”’ 
in pocket size. The editor makes no pretense at erudi- 
tion or disciplinary training, but with every creditable 
purpese brings together characteristic selections, so that 
the busy man and woman can become acquainted with 
these writers in odd moments on the train, or of an even- 
ing when a volume of complete works would be too heavy 
and appalling. The Thackeray volume serves to call at- 
tention to the Roundabout Papers, Book of Snobs, and 
ballads, less read than the novels, but showing the same 
inimitable fun, scorn of pretense, and championship of 
truth. 

Nine of Lainb’s delightful “Essays of Elia’ are supple- 
mented by his equally delightful letters to friends and a 
few verses. De Quincey’s “Confessions of an Opium 
Eater” provides two selections for the third volume, 
which well portrays this odd, dreaming master of prose. 
AND TRAVELS OF MARCO POLO. Edited 
New York: Cassell & Co. 


VOYAGES 
by Professor Henry Morley. 
192 pp. Price, 10 cents. 

Of all the great travelers who have helped to make the 
unknown world known, no one is better known by name 
than the Venetian, Marco Polo, while there is probably 
none whose specific exploits are less known to the read- 
ing publie of to-day. One of the greatest of explorers, 
fearless and intelligent, and a traveler whose tales are as- 
tonishingly free from the faults which are pardoned in 
every traveler’s story telling, Marco Polo rests in the 
popular mind alongside of Sir John Mandeville and Baron 
Munchausen. It will be no slight gain towards setting 
right this misconception if the pupils who pore over every 
school library shall have access to the translation of 
Polo’s travels which Professor Morley has inserted in the 
new series of Cassell’s National Library. 


AN UNDIVIDED UNION. By Oliver Optic. 

Lee & Shepard. Price, $1.50. 

This book will have a peculiar and saddened interest to 
the admirers of this gifted author (and their name is 
legion), inasmuch as it is the last production from his 
pen. In fact, his death found the story in an incomplete 
condition, and the publishers were fortunate in securing 
Edward Stratemeyer, the well-known author of the “Old 
Glory Series,” to finish and prepare it for the press. The 
story is one of the “Blue and Gray” series, and will be 
read undoubtedly with as much delight as all of Oliver 
Optic’s books are, for none excels his stories in purity of 
tone, for marked action, and for interesting situations 
The illustrations are well done and characteristic. . 


Boston 


A HISTORY OF GREECE FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
COLLEGES. By George Willis Botsford. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 881 pp. Price. $1.10. 
Some months have elapsed since the publication of the 

first edition of Professor Botsford’s “History of Greece.” 

and it is now possible to speak with more confidence than 
seemed at first wise of the great practical success of his 
effort to produce a text-book with which high school 
pupils can be shown the true meaning of Greek history 
and life to the people of our own day. It was plainly evi- 
dent a year ago that Mr. Botsford, whose work at Har 
vard bore testimony to the breadth and accuracy of his 
scholarship, understood what was needed and what had 
long been looked for by progressive teachers of ancient 
history. There are many handbooks of detailed annals 
but no one had succeeded in bringing into text-book com- 
pass a well-digested, fairly proportioned, suggestive ac- 
count of the significant elements in the history of the 
Greek people. Mr. Botsford has done this. and the use 
which has already been made of his book in the class- 
room has shown that he has also succeeded in that much 
more difficult task of producing a usable text-book which 
pupils enjoy, and which is of definite to the 
teacher in getting the pupils to master th. ir school work 


AND 


assistance 


WEBSTER'S COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY 
from Webster’s International Sprinefield 
& C. Merriam Company 1.062 pp 
College students are not wont to invest in 


\ bridged 
Mass. G, 


an extensive 


unabridged dictionary, and most of the small dictionaries 
are inadequate substitutes, The new intermediate Web- 
ster’s Dictionary deserves the name of Collegeiate be- 
cause it satisfies the needs of students for a book not too 
expensive, of convenient size to handle, yet full, reliable, 
scientific, and scholarly in its information. It must be- 
come an indispensable part of the student’s equipment. 
The book can be kept close at hand on the desk, and it 
will often be used in cases where it would be easier to let 
the question pass than to turn to the bulky dictionary in 
the bookcase. It is, of course, essential that the defini- 
tions and information be satisfactory, and that we should 
not risk disappointment and delay at not finding the word 
included in the abridged edition. This is never likely to 
happen with Webster’s Collegiate. It contains scientific 
and technical terms that come in the way of the student 
more than of the general reader, and the words of the 
Bible, Shakespeare, and many of the older writers. The 
source, derivation, and cognates of the English word are 
given, and the definitions are as lucid and exact as in the 
International Dictionary, which is unsurpassed in its 
class. In every respect the book is designed to save time 
and trouble to the busy worker, without sacrificing accu- 
racy and utility. It is, if possible, even more useful to 
the journalist and the business man in their practical 
working outfit. 


THE BEACON PRIZE MEDALS AND OTHER STORIES. 
By Albert Bigelow Paine. New York: The Baker & 
Taylor Company. 325 pp. Price, $1.25. 

Rather lurid are the illustrations in the volume enti- 
tled ‘The Beacon Prize Medals,’ but they belie the sto- 
ries, which are sane, though not always pleasing. The 
heroes and heroines are not quite natural, but the ex- 
citement of rescuing drowning persons and trains in dan- 
ver from wreckers, and discovering burglars, appeals to 
young readers. 


LESSON AND STORY. By Ruth 
Mowsy Brown. Boston and Chicago: United Society 
of Christian Endeavor. 254 pp. Price, °$1.25. 

In royal purple garb appears a book of Bible stories for 
children in Sunday schools and in the home. The forty 
stories are from the Old Testament, and each Bible nar- 
rative is supplemented by a story from nature or chil- 
dren’s doings, to give a closer application to the truth 
that lies back of the Bible lesson. A memory gem and 
an “occupation” on the principle of kindergarten plays 
are intended further to impress the facts and morals of 
each lesson. The writer understands the child’s point of 
view and what he needs to interest and inspire him. 
The stories are told in a delightful, charming manner, 
and the book should solve the problem of Sunday after- 
noon occupation in many a home where there are small 
children. A child brought up on this book will always 
be the better for its lessons, which are stories. 


THE BIBLE IN 


of “Life and Works of the Sisters 

Bronte’”’ The Haworth Edition. New York and Lon- 

don: Harper & Brothers. 555 pp. Price, $1.75. 

“Jane Eyre” is chosen as the first of a new seven- 
volume edition of the works of the “Three Bronte Sis- 
ters.’ Thinking of what will come after this powerful 
story, one wonders if it will not be in the nature of an 
anti-climax, but at least the set opens well. The critical 
prefaces are written by Mrs. Humphry Ward, and Mrs. 
Gaskell’s “Life of Charlotte Bronte” will have notes by 
Clement K. Shorter. “Jane Eyre” is illustrated by eight 
artistic views of places described in the story, a portrait 
of Charlotte Bronte, and a fac-simile of the title page 


JANE EYRE. Vol. I. 


of the first edition. Mrs. Ward, in the introduction, 
analyzes the qualities of the novel, its clumsy literary 
execution. the looseness, absurdities, inconsistencies of 


plot, and over against all this, overbalancing all faults, 
the spirit that has given it permanent charm and success. 
“Jane Eyre” has the spell that keeps people up way into 
the night reading it, and the strong, passionate, vital per- 
sonality that palpitates in it overrides all considerations 
of style. It is an interesting study that Mrs. Ward 
makes of the elements in Charlotte Bronte’s genius—the 
inherited Celtic qualities of passion, endurance, idealism. 
pride, and exuberance; the influences of a frugal, labor- 
ing Yorkshire environment; and her reading of solid 
English works and the French romantic writers. 

3ut, after all, ‘‘Jane Eyre’ will stand always on its own 
merits without any introduction, and only after the ardor 
of your reading has had long space to cool can such 
critical analysis have much interest. If you would study 
it as a piece of literature, this essay is suggestive, but in- 
sufficient. The rest will probably come in the succeeding 
volumes, and this assures an entertaining and thoughtful 
treatment. 


AN ECLIPSE OF MEMORY. By Morton Grinnell, M. 
D. New York: Frederic A. Stokes Company. Price, 
50 cents. 

‘If written for no other purpose, the author has given 
us an excellent, though rapid and cursory, description of 
the Nile, with its many curious points of interest. The 
story itself is attractive, containing enough “situations” 
to supply a book of much greater pretense, although the 
plot is familiar and its development not out of the com- 
mon. Scene follows scene with such rapidity that one is 
urged on to the final chapter almost unconsciously. The 
book is at least sufficient to while away a leisure hour 
or two. 


An exquisitely dainty edition of Whittier’s “Tent on 
the Beach” comes from Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. Tothe 
tales in the ‘“‘Tent on the Beach” are added four dramatic 
lyrics, ‘‘The Exiles,” “Barclay of Ury,” King’s Mis- 
sive,” and “How the Women Went from Dover.” These 
are accompanied by twelve full-page illustrations by 
Charles H. Woodbury and Mrs. Woodbury, each an artis- 
tic achievement that constitutes the unique charm of the 
book. Equally delightful is the cover, with its sea-weed, 
crabs, and shells, so suggestive of the shore, where the 
waves break gently and the famed tent was pitched. 
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“The Young Boss.” By Edward William Thompson. Price, 59 
cents. Boston: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

**Eleven Orations of Cicero; with Notes.’’ By Robert W. Tunstall. 
Price, $1.20.—*Seleations from Ovid; with Notes.’’ By J. N. Ander- 
son. Price, $1.00.——‘Latin Composition.’ By Professors Gilder- 
sleeve and Lodge. Price, 75 cents. New York: University Publish- 


ing Company. 
“Evolution by Atrophy in Biology and Sociology.” New York: 


D. Appleton & Co. 
‘*Handy Helps for Busy Workers.”” By Edwin W. Rice. 
Price, $1.00. Chicago: 


I Price, 45 
cents. Philadelphia: The Union Press. 

‘The Larger Faith.’”’ By James W. Coulter. 
C. H. Kerr & Co. 
“Tron Heart.” 

Co. 

‘Grace Abounding.’’ By John Bunyan. 
York: Cassell & Co. 

“The Prince’s Story Book.” By 
Red Book of Animal Stories.” 
New York: Longmans, Green, & Co. 

“Exercises in Mind-Training.’’ By Catherine Aiken. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 

“Letters of Madame de Sevigne.”’ 
Price, 7 cents. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

“The House of the Wizard.’’ By M. Imlay Taylor. Price, $1.25. 
—‘‘General Survey of American Literature.’’ By Mary Fisher, 
Price, $1.50. Chicago: A.C, McClurg & Co. 

“Select Charter illustrative of American History—1606-1775.” 
Edited by William McDonald. Price, $2..0-——“A History of New 
Testament Times in Palestine.’ By Shailer Mathews Pric*,7 cents. 
—‘‘A History of the Textual Criticism of the New Testament.” By 
Marvin R. Vincent. Price, 75 cents. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 


By E. S. Ellis. Philadelphia: Henry T. Coates & 


Price, 10 cents. New 


George Laurence Gomme.—— 
By Andrew Lang. Price, $2.00. 


Price, $1.00. 


Edited by James A. Harrison. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


OF 


PUBLICATION 


THE «NEW GEOGRAPHY” 


reas! E publishers announce, with great pleasure, 
(hy the publication of Tarbell’s Complete Geog- 
raphy, a book which embodies the best thought, the 
best methods, and the latest information on this 
subject. Tarbell’s Complete Geography provides a 


Complete 


full course in geography for Graded Grammar 
Schools, and, as its name indicates, it is a complete 
one-book course in geography for Ungraded Schools. 

The PLAN, scope, and TREATMENT of the subject 
in Tarbell’s Complete Geography are in full har- 
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Tarbell’s Complete Geography 
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BRDUCATIONA] 
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mony with the 
“New Geography.” 
the distinguishing characteristics of this new text: 
book, and the advanced educational ideas that have 
prevailed in its preparation. 
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HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


For High Schools and Academies 


By KaTHaRinE Coman, Ph. B, 
Professor of Economics in Wellesley College. 


ELIZABETH KIMBALL KENDALL, M.A., 
Associate Professor of History in Wellesley College. 


Svo Thirty-one Maps. One Hundred and Twenty-five Illustrations. Sources. : 
List of Important Events. Marginal Notes. Tables. Pr Ice, $1.25. 
CONTENTS. 
Chapter I. Physical Characteristics of the British Isles.— Chapter II. Race Elements of the Engiish 
° Nation.—Chapter III. Foreign Rule.—Chapter IV. The Fusion of Races.—Chapter V. The Struggle 


- for the Charter.—Chapter VI. The Rise of the Commons.—Chapter VII. Dynastic Wars.—Chapter 
VIIL. The Tudors and the Reformation.—Chapter IX. England of the Tudors.—Chapter X. The 
Puritan Revolution.—Chapter XI. The Restoration and the Revolution.—Chapter XII. Parties and 
Party Government.—Chapter XIII. Colonial Expansion.—Chapter XIV. The Growth of Democracy. 
— Chapter XV. The Industrial Revolution.—Chapter XVI. The british Empire. 


Botsford’s History of Greece 


For High Schools and Academies Price, $1 10 10. 


Channing’s Students’ History of the United States 
Price, $1.40. 
Being a Supplement to 
For Use in High Schools “Bryce’s American Commonwealth,” 
and Colleges. Abridged Edition 


By FREDERICK H. CLARK, Head of History Department, 
Lowell High School, San Francisco. 


Outlines of Civics : 


Cloth. 12mo. Price, $0.75. 


COOPER’S LAST OF THE MOHICANS. by W. K. 
WicKES, Principal ef High School, Syracuse, N. Y. 


New Volumes in 
Macmillan’s 


Pocket Classics. SELECTIONS FROM BROWNING. Edited by Franx- 


Price, 25 cts. per rol. LIN T. BAKER, Zeachers’ College, New York. 


Lewis’ 


By Epwin Herpert Lewis, Ph.D., author of “A First Book in Writing English.” 


This volume is intended for students of thirteen to fifteen years of age, and contains 
one hundred and seventy short exercises. 


often for two years. 


Elements of Rhetoric 
and English Composition 
First High School Course. By GreorceE R. Car- 
PENTER, Professor of Rhetoric and English Com- 
position in Co/umbia University. 
12mo. Cloth. Price, 60 cts. 


Elements 


For use in Colleges 


After passing through six editions, Professor Carpenter's 
‘« Exercises in Rhetoric and English Composition” is now with- 


drawn from circulation, its place being taken by two volumes, 12mo. 


the first of which is just published and which represents the 
result of the author’s later and prolonged study of the prob- 
lem of high school English within a year. 


First Manual of English Composition 


Designed for Use in the Highest Grammar Grade and the Lower High School Grades. 


and Secondary Schools. 
By Henry Crew, Ph.D., Professor of Physics in 


the Morthwestern University. 


Adams’ European History 

Price, $1 40. 
Allen’s .Topical Studies in American History 

Price, $0 40. 


Hart’s Source Book of American History 
Price, $0.60. 


Report of Committee of Seven 
On the Study of History in Schools 


Price, $0.50. 


HEINE’S PROSE. Edited by A. B. Faust, Wesleyan 


University. 


New Volumes in 
Macmillan’s 


German Classics. SCHILLER’S MARIA STUART. Edited by H. Scuén- 


Price, GO cts. per vol. FELD, Columbian University. 


12mo. Cloth. Price, $ .6o. 


It may be used daily for one year, or less 


Elementary Chemistry 
for High Schools 


By A. L. Arey, Department of Science, High 
School, Rochester, N. ¥. 


of Physics 


Meets the Regents’ requirements for the State 
of New York, and the entrance require- 
ments for Harvard University. 

In press. 


Cloth. Price, $1.10. 


Hewett’s German Reader 
Edited with Vocabulary and Notes. 


By WaieRMAN T. Hewett, Ph.D., Professor of German 
. Language and Literaturc in Cornell University, 12mo. Cloth. Price, $1.00. 


It contains a great variety of selections that are graded and classified by -subject. 
includes a great number that are required by the. Regents. 

The notes are very full, but do not give unnecessary information. 

It gives an excellent preparation for the German classics. 


NEW YORK: 66 Fifth Ave. 
CHICAGO 


MACMILLAN COMPANY 


BOSTON; Tremont Building. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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DYSPEPSIA 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


It relieves nervous and sick 
headache; the sense of fullness, 
distress and pain in the stomach 
after meals ; prevents acidity of 
the stomach and offensive belch- 
ing of wind. 

It makes the process of di- 
gestion natural and easy, and 
creates a good appetite. 


Taken before retiring, quiets the 
nerves and induces refreshing sleep. 


Sold by Druggists. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


November 24-25: Eastern Ohio Teachers’ 
Association, Dennison; H. G. Williams, 


secretary. 


November 24-25: Southeastern Kansas 
Teachers’ Association, Jola; J. W. 
Allen, secretary. 

November 24-25: Connecticut Valley 


Teachers’ Association, Hanover, N. H.; 
R. B. Barton, president, Windsor, Vt. 
November 30-December 2: Northeastern 
Kansas Teachers’ Association, Law- 

rence; M. E. Dolphin, secretary. 

November 30-December 2: North Central 
Kansas Teachers’ Association, Man- 
hattan; A. B. Carney, secretary. 

November 30: West Virginia State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Farmington. 

November 30: Western Kansas Educa- 
tional Association, Tribune; Miss 
Pearl Hubbard, secretary. 

December 1-2: Northwestern Ohio Teach- 
ers’ Association, Sandusky; E. Sharp, 
secretary. 

December 1-2: Massachusetts Teachers’ 
Association, Boston. 

December 1: Southern Educational Asso- 
ciation of Minnesota, Winona; i 
Tormey, secretary. 

December 1-2: State Schoolmasters’ 
Club, Ann Arbor, Mich.; J. H. Harris, 
secretary. 

December 1-2: Association of Colleges 
and Preparatory Schools of the Middle 
States and Maryland at the state nor- 
mal school, Trenton, N. J. 

December 20-25: Washington 
Teachers’ Association, Seattle. 

December 26-27-28-29: Indiana State 
Teachers’ Association, Indianapolis, J. 
R. Hart, secretary. 

December 26-28: Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association at Springfleld. 

December 26-28: Kansas State Teachers’ 
Association at Topeka. 

December 26-28: Territorial Teachers’ 
Association, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

December 27-28: State Musie Teachers’ 
Association, Allentown, Pa. 

December 26-29: Nebraska State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Lincoln; Minnie Hor- 
ner, secretary. 

December 26-28: Minnesota Educational 
Association at St. Paul. 

December 27-29: Maine Pedagogical So- 
ciety at Bangor. 

December 27-29: North Dakota Educa- 
tional Association at Grand Forks. 

December 27-28: Missouri State Teachers’ 
Association at Jefferson City. 

December New York School Com- 


State 


97.99: 


missioners’ and Superintendents’ As- 
sociation, Syracuse. 
December 27-30: State School Board As- 


sociation, Jefferson City, Mo.; S. Mosley, 
secretary. 
December Kentucky 
Association, Louisville. 
December 28-29: New York 
Teachers’ Association, Syracuse, 
December 27-29: Southern Educational] 
Association at Memphis, Tenn. 


27-30: Educational 


Science 


December 27-29: Montana State Teachers’ 
Association at Helena. 

December 27-29: Iowa State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Des Moines. 

December 27-28-29: Iowa Teachers’ State 
Association at Des Moines. 

December 28-29-30: New Jersey State 
Teachers’ Association, Trenton, L. C. 
Wooley, secretary. 

Holiday week: New York School Com- 
missioners and Village Superintenden s’ 
Association, Syracuse 

Holiday week—Conference of New York 
State Associated Academic Principals at 
Syracuse. 

Holiday week—Confererce of New York 
State Grammar School Principals at 
Syracuse. 

Holiday week—Colorado State Teachers’ 
Association at Denver. 

NEW ENGLAND STATES 
MAINE. 

BRUNSWICK. The Association of New 
England College Presidents met at Bow- 
doin College November 9. Each college 
having membership in the association is 
entitled to representation by its president 
and one professor. Bowdoin is repre- 
sented by President Hyde and Professor 
Emery; Harvard, President Eliot and 
Professor Hall; Yale, President Hadley 
and Professor C. H. Smith; Brown, Presi- 
dent Faunce and Professor Bumpus; Am- 
herst, Professor Todd; ‘Tufts, President 
Capen and Professor Wade; Clark, Presi- 
dent Hall and Professor Storey; Wil'iams, 
Professor Hewitt; University of Vermont, 
President Bucknam and Professor Howsrs; 
Boston University, Professor Lindsay; 
Middlebury College, President Brainard 
and Professor McElton; Wesleyan, Presi- 
dent Raymond and Professor Rosa; Dart- 
mouth, President Tucker and Professor 
Emery. The subjects discussed related to 
college curriculums and general topics. 
The question of a substitute for Greek as a 
requirement at admission examinations 
was also considered. 

AUGUSTA. Superintendent Stetson 
states that the first examination of 
teachers, which was taken in 1897, resu ted 
in the victory of a Bowdoin student in 
getting the highest rank. Last year a 
normal graduate secured the highest, and 
this year it is a Colby graduate, who has 
made a record that will be hard to beat. 
Out of a possible 1,200 points, this student 
scored 1,185. 

BOWDOIN COLLEGE. The freshman 
class of Bowdoin will number. over 
seventy, as that number of students are 
already in attendance. This is one of the 
largest, if not the largest, classes that evr 
entered Bowdoin. The Y. M. C. A. has 
got out a neat handbook of the college, 
bound in leather. It contains a great deal 
of general information about the college, 
also the places of interest in the vicinity. 
The college treasurer has” received a 
telegram announcing that the decree of 
the United States circuit court dismiss- 
ing the bill of review in the Garcelon case 
has been affirmed. This would seem to 
close the litigation which has been carried 
on in California for nearly ten years. In 
April, 1891, Mrs. Catherine M. Garce'on of 
Oakland, Cal., made a deed of trust by 
which conveying to trustee, Judge John 
A. Stanley, property left her by her 
brother, Dr. Samuel Merritt, amounting to 
$1,250,000, should be distributed, after her 
death, to relatives and public institutions. 
One-fifth was given in comparativ ly 
small amounts to a large number of indi- 
viduals, and six-tenths of the remainder 
was to be divided between a hospital at 
Oakland and Bowdoin College, in the pro- 
portion of four to six. Immediately upon 
her death one of her nephews began a law 
suit. An attack was made upon the 
validity of the deed by a nephew not men- 
tioned in it, and the legal contest has 
waged ever since. The sole surviving 
trustee, Judge John A. Stanley, died a few 


A Brain ‘Preservative --A Complete Restorative. 


Grosby’s Vitalized Phosphites 


Is not a medicine. 
and sustenance of the brain and body. 


wheat, 


Prepared only by 
If not 
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Crosby’s Cold and Catarrh Cure 
influenza, 


the best remedy in exi.te ice f 
torco 
It does uot contain cocaine, morphine, or narcotic of any description 


When winter comes the vital forces of 
nature are low, and the tree stands like 
a solitary 
monument to 
the dead sum- 
mer. In the 
winter of life, 
active men 
experience a 
similar lower- 
ring of vital- 


ity. In some 
the effect is 
startling. 


They loose 
their grip on 
life. They 
seem like 
monuments of 
| a buried past. 
At this crisis 
there is need 
of a medicine 
which will nourish and build up the 
body, and increase its vital power. Such 
a medicine is Dr. Pierce’s Golden Med- 
ical Discovery. It enriches the blood, 
purifies it, carries off the clogging waste 
of the system, increases the nutrition of 
the body, and produces a sound, healthy 
condition with abundant vital power and 
physical energy. 

David Duggins, Esq., of Jones, Ohio Co., Ky,, 
writes: When I began taking Dr. Pierce’s 
Golden Medical Discovery I think I had nervous 
or general debility of three years’ duration. I 
took three bottles of the ‘Discovery.’ During 
the time I was taking it my sleep became more 
refreshing and I gained fifteen pounds weight, 
and also gained strength everyday. It has been 
six months since I took the medicine and I still 
have reasonable health. I am willing to have 
you publish this, and also my former letter, 
if you wish to, and if it proves to be of benefit 
to any afflicted person I will feel well repaid." 

There is no alcohol or other intoxicant 
in ‘‘Golden Medical Discovery,’’ neither 
opium or other narcotic drugs. 

The dealer who offers a substitute for 
the Discovery’’ is seeking to profit 
himself, not to help you. Insis® on hay- 
iny ‘‘ Golden Medical Discovery.”’ 

Dr. Pierce’s Common Sense Medical 
Adviser is sent free, on receipt of stamps 
to cover cost of mailing only. Send 21 
yne-cent stamps for edition in paper 
‘over, or 31 stamps for cloth binding. 
\ddress Dr. R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y. 


days prior to the decision just rendered. 
The property is largely in unproductive 
real estate, and it is not expected that the 
college will realize the $400,000 which i's 
benefactor desired it to have for another 
decade.-—Bowdoin Orient. The council 
of New England college presidents was 
held at Bowdoin November 3 and 4. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
HANOVER. Thetrustees of Dartmouth 
College have decided to build a dormitory, 
to be ready for occupancy next fall. It 
will accommodate about sixty students, 
and will be located to the east of Dart- 

mouth hall in the college park. 


VERMONT. 

Vermont State Association, which 
met in Brattleboro November 2 to 4, is a 
self-supporting organization, and found 
itself this year unaer an indebtedness 
from last year. This indebtedness was 
liquefied at the present meeting, and a 
surplus remains in the treasury, to the 
satisfaction and credit of those who had 
the meeting in charge. The exhibit of 
the various book companies deserves men- 
tion, as it was without doubt the most 
complete ever seen in the state. The asso- 
ciation is invited to meet at Rutland next 
vear. The officers elected were: Presi- 
dent, Principal H. Dressel, Jr., of Spring- 
field; vice-president, Principal F. E. 
Prichard of Bradford; secretary, Principal 
W. 1. Parsons of Woodstock; treasurer, 
Principal N. J. Whitehill of Montpelier; 
executive committee, Principal J. L. Alger 
of Bennington, Principal F. A. Bagnall of 
St. Albans, Principal S. H. Erskine of Rut- 
land; legislative committee, Principal W. 
Ee. Ranger of Johnson, Principal O. D. 
Mathewson of Barre, E. J. Wallace of 
White River Junction. 


The 


It is an essential food for the nourishment 
Sleeplessness, nervous 


exhaustion, inability to work or study is only brain hunger. 
This vital nutriment will always relieve, and, by its regenera- 
tive power to the blood, restore vitality to the system, and 
give endur nce f. r mental labor without exhaustion. 
VITALIZED PHOSPHITES is a concentrated white powder 
from the phosphoid principle 


of the ox brain and germ of 


formulated by Prof. Perey more than 30 years ago. It 
does not contain morphine or other injurious drug. 
Descriptive pamphlet free on application. 


0. 56 West 25th St., New York. 


druggists’, sent by mail ($1.00). 


ld in the head, sore throat, and 
By mail 50cents, 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. ‘The annual meeting of the 
Massachusetts Teachers’ Association will 
occur the Friday and Saturday following 
Thanksgiving Day. The executive officers 
are rapidly maturing their programme. 
Upon Friday morning the place of honor 
has been assigned to Booker T. Washing- 
ton of Tuskeegee Institute. In the after- 
noon at the general session President 
Nathaniel Butler of Colby will speak upon 
“The Higher Education and American 
Life.” Dr. Grace Kimball of Vassar and 
Mayor Quincy of Boston will also address 
the convention. The primary section will 
meet in the hall of the Boston Latin 
school, and will be under the charge of 
Principal John G. Thompson of Fitchburg. 
The principal topic will be arithmetic in 
primary schools. On Saturday morning 
the association will resolve itself into 
three conferences. The elementary 
school conference will be in charge of 
Superintendent H. W. Lull of Quincy. 
The principal topics for discussion are 
arithmetic and nature study. The high 
schcol conference is placed whder the 
charge of William Orr, Jr., of Springfield. 
The elective system and physical geog- 
raphy in the high schools are the topics 
assigned for discussion. The former will 
be introduced by Professor C. H. Thurber 
of Chicago University, the latter by Pro- 
fessor William M. Davis of Harvard. 
Superintendent A. G. Whitcomb of Lowell 
will preside over the superintendents’ 
conference, and will read a paper upon 
“The Physical Defects of School Chil- 
dren.” The sessions of the convention 
will be held in the English high school 
building. An important innovation is a 
reception on Friday afternoon, from four 
to six o’clock, to be given by the associa- 
tion to all teachers in the state. 
Charles Welsh lectured on ‘‘English His- 
tory in American School Text-Books” on 
Tuesday, November 14, at the usual 
monthly meeting of the Victorian Club. 
He pointed out some of the blemishes 
which have disfigured American school 
text-books in dealing with the relations of 
England and America, and contrasted the 
manner in which English school text- 
books have handled the same subjects. 
His main purpose was to hail the dawning 
of the brighter and better day in which 
they are being shown in their proper 
light, and in which the value of a right 
understanding of English history is prop- 
erly appreciated.._——The members of the 
Poston Grammar School Club, composed 
of many of the women teachers of that 
grade, held the monthly meeting at 
Young’s hotel November 6. About thirty 
members were present, and Miss Mar- 
garet A. Nichols, the president, presided 
at the business session. Principal Frank 
Leavitt of the mechanical training school 
gave an address on the subject of “Prac- 
tical Lessons in Working Drawing.’’—— 
A unique reception was given in the 
Shawmut Congregational church Novem- 
ber 7 to the students of the Boston Uni- 
versity, the New England Conservatory 
of Music, Tufts Medical school, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology College of 
Pharmacy, and other educational institu- 
tions. The purpose of this students’ re- 
ception, as it is called, is to make the stu- 
dents acquainted with each other and the 
young people of the church. Over 1,500 
invitations were issued, and over 400 at- 
tended.——The sixty-fifth meeting of the 
N. E. Association of School Superintend- 
ents was held November 10, Mary S. 
Snow presiding. The following pro- 
gramme was discussed by a large number 
of superintendents: The High School 
from the Superintendents’ Point of View— 
“Supervision Over the Teaching,’’ Super- 
intendent C. H. Morss, Medford; “Length 
of the High School Course,” Superintend- 
ent T. M. Balliet, Springfield; ‘‘Future 
High School Demands,” Superintendent 
W. D. Parkinson, Waltham; “Commercial 
Courses, Nature and Extent,’ Superin- 


HOW’S THIS ? 

We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward 
for any case of Catarrh that cannot be 
cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

F, J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, O. 


We, the undersigned, have known F. J. 
Cheney for the last fifteen years, and be- 
lieve him perfectly honorable in all busi- 
ness transactions, and financially able to 
oerey out any obligation made by their 
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WEST & TRUAX, Wholesale Druggists, 

Toledo, O. 

WALDING, KINNAN, & MARVIN, 

Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, O. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
acting directly upon the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. Price, 75 cents 
per bottle. Sold by all druggists. Testi- 
monials free. 
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tendent W. E. Hatch, New Bedford; “Ex- 
tent of High School Electives,” Superin- 
tendent J. E. Burke, Lawrence; ‘Public 
Schools: Suggestions from a Medical 
Standpoint,” John H. Bennett, M. D., Paw- 
tucket, R. I.; “Food Economy and Alcohol 
Physiology in the Public Schools,” Profes- 
sor W. O. Atwater, Middletown, Conn. 
The following officers were chosen for the 
ensuing year: President, Walter H. Small 
of Chelsea; vice-president, John S. Locke 
of Saco, Me.; secretary and _ treasurer. 
Roscoe D. McKeen of Haverhill; auditor, 
Charles W. Dean of Bridgeport, Conn. A 
committee was appointed to report on the 
relation of the grammar and the high 
school. 

MARLBOROUWGH. A series of ad- 
dresses is being given in the high school 
hall under the auspices of the school com- 
mittee and teachers of this city. The fol- 
lowing programme has been arranged: 
Thursday, November 9, “Some Elements 
of Citizenship,” Grenville T. 
Fietcher, agent state board of education; 
Thursday, November 23, “The New Eng- 
land Ballads,” Dr. Edward Everett Hale; 
Thursday, December 7, ‘A Trip to Alaska 
and Behring Sea,’’ Professor Benjamin K. 
Emerson, Amherst College; Thursday, 
December 21, “The School and the Citi- 
zen,” Miss Sarah L. Arnold, supervisor of 
schools, Boston; Thursday, January 25, 
“Geology of Marlboro and Vicinity,” Pro- 
fessor George H. Barton, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology; Thursday, Feb- 
ruary 1, “Our Common Birds,” Miss Helen 
A. Ball, Worcester, Mass. ; Thursday, 
February 15, “Emerson,” Henry T. Bailey, 
state supervisor of drawing; Thursday, 
March 15, “The Frigate ‘Constitution,’ ” 
Hon. Alfred S. Roe, Worcester, Mass ; 
Thursday, March 29, “Educational Prog- 
ress,” George I. Aldrich, member state 
board of education. 

FAIRHAVEN. The twenty-third an- 
nual meeting of the Bristol County Teach- 
ers’ Association was held here October 27, 
with about 990 teachers present. Vice- 
President Henrietta Winchester presided 
over the primary school section. The 
speakers were Randall J. Condon, super- 
intendent of schools of Everett, Mass., on 
“Rational Method in Reading’; William 
C. Bates, superintendent of ¢schoo’s of 
Fall River, Mass., on ‘‘Training for Young 
Americans”; Miss Phebe E. Wilbur of the 
Rhode Island state normal school on 
“What Should Be Accomplished in Lan- 
guage in the Primary Schools.” Vice- 
President Arthur F. Gilbert presided over 
the grammar section. J.S. Cooley of Bos- 
ton delivered an address on “The What 
and Hows of Vertical Writing’; 
Katherine E. Taft, principal of the Harri- 
son-street school of Providence, R. I., on 
“Schools for Special Instruction and Dis- 
cipline and Work in Arithmetic in the 
Grammar Grades’; Walter Sargent, 
agent state board of education, on “Art 
Instruction in Grammar Schools.”’ 
Charles C. Ramsay, principal of the B. M. 
C. Durfee high school of Fall River, pre- 
sided at the high school section, and de- 
livered the opening address. The next 
speaker was Principal Charles C. Chapin 
of the state normal school, Westfie'd, 
whose subject was “The Relation of the 
High School to the Normal School.” A 
discussion followed. An address of inter- 
est was “Is faculty organization of a high 
school corps of teachers desirable? If so, 
what is involved and what is implied in 
it?” by Everett B. Durfee of the B. M. C. 
Durfee high school, Fall River. The last 
speaker was Dr. Ray Greene Huling, head- 
master of the English high school, Cam- 
bridge. His subject was ‘‘How can the 
number of failures in the first high school 
years be diminished?” The convention 
closed with an address on “Our New Eng- 
land Schools,” by Hon. W. W. Stetson of 
Augusta, Me., state superintendent of 
schools. The following officers were 
elected: President, William E. Hatch, 
superintendent of schools of New Bed- 
ford; vice-presidents, Miss Henrietta 
Winchester of Easton, Arthur F. Gilbert 
of New Bedford; secretary, Edward B. 
Gray of Fairhaven; treasurer, Charles T. 
Bonney, Jr., of New Bedford; directors, 
Miss Florence I. Davis of Fall River, E. P. 
Fitts of Mansfield, Miss Ellen F. Luscomb 
of Taunton. 
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CONNECTICUT. 

NEW BRITAIN. The school board has 
unanimously re-elected Gilbert A. Stewart 
superintendent of schools at $2,500 salary. 
Martin G, Benedict of State College, Penn., 
was elected principal of the high school. 
The pesition has been vacant since the 
resignation of Professor Harper last 
spring. He has had many years’ experi- 
ence in high school work, and is one of 
the most prominent educators in Penn- 
sylvania. Dr. Benedict is forty-two years 
of age, is married, and has one child. He 
is a graduate of Colgate University, has 
been principal of the Towanda high school 
in Pennsylvania, and has also been prin- 
cipal of the state normal school there. At 
present he holds the chair of pedagogy in 
the Pennsylvania State College, and is 
also principal of the preparatory depart- 
ments in the same institution. He is a 
recognized leader among the educators of 
Pennsylvania, and comes here highly rec- 
ommended. Miss Etta P. Flagg was 
elected teacher of domestic science, and 
will teach sewing and cooking twenty-five 
evenings in the evening schools. Her 
salary will be $650. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 

SING SING. Superintendent J. Irving 
Gorton is so well known that the error in 
the use of his name in these columns in a 
late issue is wholly unwarranted. We 
tender our apologies to Superintendent 
Gorton. 

NEW JERSEY. 

PRINCETON. President Pattcn has 
announced that Edwin H. Kellogg of 
Lander, India, had been awarded the 
Steinnecke prize, which yields to the win- 
ner $1,500. The contest is open only to 
members of the sophomore class every 
three years. It is the largest prize offered 
in the university, and $500 yearly is paid 
to the successful contestant during three 
successive years.——-At the semi-annual 
meeting of the board of trustees of Prince- 
ton University, Charles B. Alexander, a 
member cf the class of 1870, of New York 
City, was elected a trustee, to fill the place 
left vacant by the death of his father, 
Henry M. Alexander, last September, who 
has been a trustee since ‘1865. In 1895 
Charles B. Alexander received the degree 
of LL.D. from the university, and Alexan- 
der hall, the beautiful assembly building 
of the undergraduates, was presented to 
Princeton by his wife. 

Intelligence has been received through 
the press of the suicide of W. D. Mauro in 
Minneapolis, Minn. In September, 1897, 
Mr. Mauro became superintendent of 
schools in Paterson, succeeding Dr. Rein- 
hart. In March following, however, he 
resigned, and had not been heard of until 
the notice of his jumping from the bridge 
into the Mississippi was read. 

Professor Edward Howard Griggs will 
deliver a course of six lectures in Orange 
during October and November under the 
auspices of the Educational Union. The 
following subjects are treated: *‘Educa- 
tional Ideals,” “Child Study and the Edu- 
cation of Parents and Teachers,” “The 
Development of Personality in Children,” 
“The Period of Youthful Reaction,’ 
Problem of Personal Development,” 
“Popular Education and the Problem of 
Democracy.’ These lectures are largely 
attended, and are the source of much in- 
spiration and benefit. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

PHILADELPHIA. The Drexel Insti- 
tue of Art, Science, and Industry held an 
exhibition of the work done by students 
in the School of Illustration during the 
summer session, October 23, continuing 
during the week. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


ILLINOIS. 

CHICAGO. Saturday, November 11, 
was a busy day for the teachers of Chi- 
cago, there being four conventions in ses- 
sion: Octavius Club, Masonic temple, 
10.30 a. m.; Mary A. Crowe, president. 
Chicago Teachers’ Club, Masonic temple, 
2.30 p. m.; Mary E. Lynch, president. 
Chicago Manual Training Association, Le 
Moyne building, 9. a. m.; Grant Beebe, 
president; Cook County Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, 153 La Salle street, 10.30 a. m.; 
Alice A. Gowe, president. Each meeting 


was largely attended, and the programmes 
were well selected and very instructive. 


INDIANA. 


INDIANAPOLIS. The annual meeting 
of the Town and City Superintendents of 
Indiana was held November 9-11. The 
programme prepared was exceptional in 
its excellence, and the attendance worthy 
the occasion. Chairman C. M. McDaniel 
and the officers of the association were un- 
tiring in making the meeting a success. 
The exercises were as follows: Thursday: 
“Presentation of High School Course of 
Study,’”’ Superintendent W. A. Millis; 
“Statistics of Indiana High Schools,” 
Superintendent W. H. Sanders; “Bibli- 
ography of Secondary Schools,” Superin- 
tendent J. A. Carnagey; “German and 
American Schools,” Superintendent D. K. 
Goss. Friday: Discussion of “High 
School Course of Study,” State Superin- 
tendent F. L. Jones, Superintendent B. F. 
Moore, Superintendent J. N. Study, Super- 
intendent C. N. Peak, Superintendent 
Noble Harter; general discussion; Speer 
number work; “Science in the High 
School,” Dr. Stanley Coulter, Superintend- 
ent R. A. Ogg, Superintendent J. W. Carr; 
general discussion; ‘History in the High 
School,’ Superintendent J. A. Wood, 
Superintendent Edward Ayers, Superin- 
tendent J. H. Tomlin; general discussion; 
“Art in the Public Schools,” Dr. William 
L .Bryan, Professor John L. Lowes. Sat- 
urday: “What Work Should Be Done in 
the Township High Schools?” Superin- 
tendent W. C. Belman, Superintendent C. 
F. Patterson, County Superintendent 
George H. Tapy, Superintendent W. R. 
Snyder; general discussion. 

ROUND TABLE. 

1. Is the compulsory educational law 
satisfactory ? 

2. How can the superintendent be most 
helpful to his teachers? 

3. What are proper school punish- 
ments? 

4. Why is our school product not sat- 
isfactory? 

5. How far can the high school be 
made self-governing? 

6. Does the pupil of the district school 
possess greater individuality than his city 
cousin? If so, why? 

7. Should high school studies be intro- 
duced into the grades? 

8. Have we not lost sight of drill work 
in education? 

9, Slant versus vertical—which? 

10. Some good things in the ‘old edu- 
ecation.”’ 

11. Where should we _ begin technical 
grammar? 


PACIFIC STATES. 
COLORADO. 


State Editor, O. 8. MOLES, Denver. 

DENVER. The twenty-fifth annual re- 
port of district No. 1 was issued November 
1. It shows that the district is in fine 
condition from all points of views. One 
thousand two hundred children are pro- 
vided with kindergarten privileges at an 
expense of $20,341. Superintendent Gove 
estimates the number of children of kin- 
dergarten ‘age at 5,000, and adds: “It 
would be easy to spend $50,000 a year, and 
to make the plant more nearly perfect 
houses should be erected, isolated from 
other schools, with the environments and 
surroundings demanded by true kinder- 
garten culture.” More than $1,600 was 
expended by the art leagues, schools, and 
clubs for art decorations. The value of 
buildings, grounds, ete., is $1,560,000, and 
the schools cost for maintenance last year 
$431,108.81. The total enrollment of the 
public schools of the city for 1898-9 was 
£1,826: for the month of September, 1899, 
21.779. The total enrollment for 1899-1900 
will greatly exceed that of 1898-1899. 

COLORADO SPRINGS. Colorado Col- 
lege will send a fine selection of speci- 
mens, representing Colorado mining 
products, to the Paris exposition. W. 5S. 
Ward. United States commissioner, says 
the collection is one of the finest he has 
ever seen. The Alumni Association of 
the high school recently held a meeting, 
and decided to erect a memorial tablet in 
the school to its late principal, George B. 
Turnbull. 

The first meeting and banquet of the 
Colorado Schoolmasters’ Club was held at 
the St. James hotel, Denver, October 20. 
President Regis Chauvenet of the State 
School of Mines led in the discussion, the 
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subject being “Objective Teaching.” E. 
H. Cook of New York, a former president 
of the N. E. A., was present, and delivered 
an able address. The membership of the 
club is now fifty, with a large number of 
names on the waiting list. 


IDAHO. 

State Editor, GEORGE E. KNEPVER, Lewiston. 

H. H. Barton, for a number of years at 
the head of the Hailey schools, is now liv- 
ing in a beautiful little cottage overlook- 
ing the city of Wardner. He is directing 
the public schools of that flourishing city, 
and his newly-acquired wife pronounces 
him a model husband. 

The State Teachers’ Association meets 
at Boise after Christmas. The executive 
committee already announces a one-fare 
round-trip rate, which is something never 
yet offered in Idaho. 

County Superintendent Quarles of 
Salmon City attended the State Teachers’ 
Association held at Lewiston last year, 
and in doing so was obliged to travel over 
800 miles each way. 

J.C. Muerman, for nine years the popu- 
lar superintendent of the Moscow city 
schools, was recently elected grand mas- 
ter of the Masonic fraternity of Idaho. 
This was an honor worthily conferred, as 
Superintendent Muerman is as good a 
Mason as he is a schoolmaster. 

Professor R. N. Wright, formerly of As- 
toria, Ore., is now the popular and suc- 
cessful superintendent of the Lewiston 
public schools. The schools now occupy 
the elegant new building, and are in a 
flourishing condition generally. 

The Lewiston state normal school has 
begun the most auspicious year in its his- 
tory. The enrollment has greatly in- 
creased, and the school in general is 
steadily improving. The faculty now 
numbers six. 

Interest in the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion is on the increase. Superintendent 
J. W. Daniels of Boise is chairman of the 
executive committee. He is ably assisted 
by Professor H. H. Barton of Wardner 
and Miss Nellie Darby of Moscow. The 
programme is well under way, and prom- 
ises to be first-class. The work will be 
pushed, and those contemplating spending 
holiday week at the state capitol may ex- 
pect a great meeting of teachers. 

Dr. Penrose, president of Whitman Col- 
lege, is announced as one of the speakers 
at the State Teachers’ Association. 

Miss Helen Coston of Boise, the indus- 
trious secretary of the State Reading Cir- 
cle, is pushing the work of the circle with 
marked success. De Garmo’s “Essentials 
of Method” and Harts’ “Building of the 
Nation” are two of the books used. 

Miss Mary F. Galloway, the popular 
teacher of physical culture and Latin in 
the Lewiston normal, and ex-president of 
the Idaho State Teachers’ Association, is 
now Mrs. Aubrey G. Butterfield, and re- 
sides at Weiser. 


Continued on page 326.) 


OFFICERS OF NEW ENGLAND ASSO- 
CIATION OF SUPERINTENDENTS. 
President, Walter H. Small, Chelsea; 

vice-president, John S. Locke, Saco; sec- 

retary and treasurer, Roscoe D. McKeen, 

Haverhill; auditor, Charles W. Deane, 

Bridgeport; executive committee, Mrs. 

Ella M. Pierce, Providence, G. A. Stuart, 

New Britain, Frank H. Pease, Dover, H. 

W. Lull, Quincey, Mason S. Stone, Mont- 

pelier, Vt., George H. Martin, Boston, 

James H. Fassett, Nashua, A. L. Safford, 

Beverly, J. L. Alger, Bennington. 
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CENTRAL STATES. 


KANSAS. 

William Stryker, ex-state superintend- 
ent of public instruction, Kansas, has 
bought the Wellington Voice. 

Principal T. H. Scheffer, now beginning 
his fifth year at Delphos, did special 
work at Cornell University in the summer. 

H. W. Jones, formerly superintendent of 
the Alma schools, has been appointed 
supervisor of music in the Topeka schools, 
No better selection could be made. 

J. E. Stewart has been elected clerk of 
the Topeka board of education, to fill the 
vacancy caused by the death of H. W. 
Farnsworth. Mr. Stewart is an indus- 
trious, accurate, and conscientious man, 
and will make a good clerk. 

The Ellis County Association, at its last 
meeting, elected Miss Mary Kingsley 
president; John Stadler, first vice-presi- 
dent; Miss Ilona Brosius, second vice- 
president; Miss Irma Henley, secretary; 
Superintendent Alex. Meier, assistant sec- 
retary and treasurer; J. T. Nolan, re- 
porter. 

Professor W. H. Lynch, principal of the 
Mountain Grove Academy, Mountain 
Grove, Mo., has been teaching continu- 
ously thirty-four years, and has lost but 
eight days during that time. He takes 
and pays for about forty papers and peri- 
odicals. 

Miss Helen N. Eacker, superintendent 
of Ottawa county, had a convention of 
her school boards when the institute was 
in session. Forty school officers, also ex- 
members and a number of teachers, were 
present. 

At the last meeting of the Chautauqua 
County Association, J. A. Ferrell was 
elected vice-president; Elnora Bellman, 
secretary; F. L. Stewart, assistant secre- 
tary; Maud Wyatt, treasurer; Irwin 
Stimmel, critic. 

William Redmond begins his first year 
as superintendent at Hiawatha. He is a 
graduate of the Indiana University, and 
has taken a post-graduate course in the 
University of Chicago. 

ARKANSAS. 

The adoption of county uniformity of 
text-books by a large number of counties 
has brought into the state numerous rep- 
resentations of publishing houses. The 
law provides that, after uniformity has 
been secured, that no change can take 
place inside of six years; and, further, 
that counties not adopting uniformity 
cannot change under one year. A maxi- 
mum price is established, which is so low 
as to bar out the books of finest mechani- 
cal execution. It remains to be seen 
whether the people will save in cost of 
books in the long run. The selection is 
by a committee of whom the county ex- 
aminer is ex-officio chairman. 

All the colleges report increased enroll- 
ment. The university at Fayetteville has 
over 500 on the rolls—the largest in her 
history. 

The new professors-elect at the State 
University are: Dr. Lewis, Ph.D., Johns 
Hopkins, in charge of department of his- 
tory: Dr. Montgomery, also Ph.D., of 
Johns Hopkins, in charge of department 
of ancient languages; Dr. Pickle, Ph.D., 
of Chicago University, in charge of bio- 
logic department; and Dr. Read, Ph.D., 
of Heidelberg, associate professor of Eng- 
lish and modern languages. With these 
acquisitions and improvements in equip- 
ments of various departments, the present 
year’s work promises to be an epoch- 
making one in the life of the.institution. 

State Superintendent Doyne spent sev- 
eral days recently in Fort Smith taking in 
the great street fair of that city. Among 
the attractions was an educational ex- 
hibit, which he spoke of in complimentary 
terms. 

Likewise Hendrix College at Conway 
and Onachita at Arkadelphia—the two 
leading denominational schoo's of the 
state—show substantial gains. 

C. S. Barnett is still superintendent at 
Eureka Springs, where he has had charge 
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for the past nine years. He has brought 
the schools of this famous health resort up 
to a high standard of excellence. 

W. F. Richardson retires from the Van 
Buren schools to assume the principalship 
of the school at Russellville. 

P. L. Burrow is in his fifth year at Pres- 
cott, and reports indicate the schools in 
excellent condition. 

W. F Lea is examiner for Hemstead 
county and principal of the school at 
Washington. 

The Magnolia high school, which has 
been under the supervision of J. W. Cant- 
well for several years, opened with iarge 
increase. He has a splendid building, 
well equipped with apparatus and library, 
and the result is his work is having a 
most excellent influence on that section of 
the state. 

The Booneville high school has at its 
head W. T. Holder, who is developing it 
into a progressive, up-to-date, graded in- 
stitution. He and Principal Minmier of 
the Paris Academy exchange school work, 
in order to create a competitive spirit 
among their pupils. 


KENTUCKY. 


A recent report of Superintendent of 
Public Instruction W. J. Davidson reveals 
some startling facts about Kentucky's 
rural schools. This report shows that, of 
the 8,000 schoolhouses in the state, 1,500 
are log cabins, with no weather boarding, 
blackboards, or desks, the seats being 
made of split saplings, with the wide side 
up, supported by mere pegs driven into 
holes bored into the lower sides; the 
majority of these houses having stick 
chimneys, and many of them having only 
one window. Out of 10,000 schoolrooms, 
1,000 have none of the modern conven- 
iences and appliances,—neither maps, 
charts, globes, libraries, nor supplement- 
ary reading matter, and but few text- 
books. And, last of all, 150 districts in the 
state have no schoolhouses! And this 
state of affairs actually exists, notwith- 
standing the state annually expends 
$5,500,000 on her public schools,—city and 
country schools. This deplorable condi- 
tion of the country schools is due to the 
unequal distribution of the public school 
fund, the amount for each district being 
regulated by the value of the real and 
other property in that district, a system 
which, in the language of Professor 
Davidson, encourages illiteracy. An in- 
stance is given in Pulaski county, where 
there is a fine schoolhouse costing over , 
$2,000, provided with all modern equip- 
ments, and having over $700 a year with 
which to pay its teacher, while the ad- 
joining districts have only log’ school- 
houses, worth less than $100 each, having 
no equipments, and which have only $300 
a year each for their teachers. Educa- 
tional items of this state will receive 
prompt communication to the Journal of 
Education if addressed to Professor C. C. 
Adams, Sherman, Ken. 


Andrew Gray, M. A., LL.D., F. R. S., 
professor of physics in the University of 
North Wales since 1884, has been ap- 
pointed prefcssor of natural philosophy in 
Glasgow University, to succeed Lord Kel- 
vin. Born in Lochgelly, Fife:hire, in 
1847, Professor Gray was educated at h's 
native place and at Glasgow University, 
where he had a brilliant career. He se- 
cured in 1876 the Englinton fe!lowship in 
mathematics, and acted for several years 
as private secretary and experimental as- 
sistant to Lord Kelvin. He is the author 
of a number of scientific works. 


Flatulence is cured by BgeEcuam's Pits, 


SCHOOLS IN PERU. 


The ordinary schools are supported by 
the municipalities and provinces, and edu- 
cation is nominally free and compulsory 
for children between the ages of six and 
twelve years, but the law is not enforced 
except in Lima, Callao, and one or two 
other cities. ‘The teachers are ill-paid, 
the buildings are inadequate, and in the 
interior schools are few and far between. 
The general government pays little atten- 
tion to them, and their condition depends 
entirely upon the character of the gov- 
ernor of that particular district. 

While taking a trip over the famous 
Oroya road the other day, we visited a 
typical Peruvian country school at the 
little town of Chicla in tue heart of the 
Andes. It occupied a low-roofed mud hut, 
but adjoining the village church. There 
were about forty youngsters of both sexes, 
twelve years old and under, with bright, 
beadlike eyes, Indian features, _ stiff, 
coarse, coal-black hair, sturdy frames, and 
most of them had intelligent faces, par- 
ticularly the girls, who were more neatly 
dressed than the boys. Their teacher, 
from her appearance, was evidently a 
superior person, for her complexion was 
white, her manners were good, and she 
seemed to be well educated. The teacher 
of the boys’ school was a duil-looking fel- 
low, with a low brow and a furtive eye, 
who wore a sarepa or shawl around his 
throat and face, and kept his hat on in 
the schoolroom, as if suffering from cold. 
The alcalde of the village happened to be 
present superintending some repairs upon 
the building, whose crumbling walls were 
being re-enforced by fresh coats of mud, 
that was mixed under his direction in the 
courtyard. The schoolhouse was as rude 
as a ‘‘dugout”’ on the prairies of Kansas in 
early days. The only furniture was a 
long table in the centre, and three or four 
long benches without backs. The wall was 
decorated with large cards, upon which 
the alphabet, the diphthongs, and words 
of one syllable were printed for the bene- 
fit of pupils whose education had not yet 
reached the period of books. With glow- 
ing pride the teacher called up his prize 
pupils, and had them point out upon an 
illustrated chart the different forms of 
money, weights, and measures used in 
Peru. Then the children gathered in the 
patio and sang the national hymn for us, 
after which we took their photographs 
collectively and threw pennies into the air 
for them to scramble after. 

The fashionable school for young ladies 
in Lima is the convent of San Padro, an 
ancient institution, at which thedaughters 
of wealthy families for many generations 
have been educated by tne Sisters of the 
Sacred Heart. There are various private 
school for boys, also, and among the most 
successful is a commercial high schoo! 
with a three years’ course, under the care 
of Rev. Dr. Wood of the Methodist mis- 
sion. It is entirely unsectarian, and re- 
ceives no missionary funds, but is sup- 
ported by tuition fees, with the help of a 
financial guaranty from some of the mrst 
important business men in Lima. Dr. 
Wood also has a primary school for both 
sexes in Lima, with an average attendance 
of 100, with nine teachers. In Callao he 
has an elementary, an intermediate, and 
a high school in English, and an element- 
ary school in Spanish, in which he is as- 


sisted by Rev. Mr. Pusey, formeriy of 
Mediapolis, la. These schools are also 
non-sectarian, and are supported by tui- 
tion fees and donations from business men 
in Peru who are interested in promoting 
English education, and che deficits are 
made up by the Methodist board of mis- 
sions. There are sixteen native teachers 
and helpers, and an average attendance of 
about 200 pupils. 

The University of Peru is a venerable 
institution—the oldest in America, having 
been founded by Pizarro shortly after the 
conquest of the country. Its schools of 
medicine and law hold their charters from 
Charles V. of Spain, and for many years 
young men from all parts of the continent 
came here for education. There are also 
general schools and theological semina- 
ries in connection with several of the 
monasteries.—-William E. Curtis, in Chi- 
cago Record. 


HARD TO FIND. 


The janitor in a neighboring school 
threw up his job the other day. When 
asked what was the trouble, he said: .1m 
honest, and I won’t stand being slurred. 
If I find a pencil or handkerchief about 
the school when I’m sweeping, I Hang or 
put it up. Every little while the teacher, 
or some one that is too cowardly to face 
me, will give me a slur. Why, a little 
while ago I seen wrote on the board, ‘Find 
the least common multiple.’ Well, I 
looked from cellar to garret for that mul- 
tiple; and I wouldn’t know the thing if I 
would meet it on the street. Last night, 
in big writin’ on the blackboard, it said, 
‘Find the greatest common divisor.’ 
‘Well,’ I says to myself, ‘both of them 
things are lost now; and I’ll be accused 
of swiping ’em, so I’ll quit!’’——-Huntington 
(Ind.) Herald. 


LABOR NOTES. 

St. Louis has the largest drug house in 
the United States. 

Bricklayers in London get nineteen 
cents an hour. 

Georgia raised a 149-pound watermelon 
this year. 

Painters in Philadelphia get $3 a day for 
eight hours. 

Carpenters in Boston get $2.50 a day for 
eight hours. 

Sewage farm laborers in Berlin get but 
$2.16 a week, seventeen hours a day. 

Southampton, Eng., erects dwelling 
houses and rents them to the citizens. 
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UNIVERSITY LECTURES. 


The series of lectures for the teachers 
of our public schools and other educators, 
which were inaugurated two seasons ago 
by the educational department of the 
Twentieth Century Club, is being continued 
this year by another opened in 
Lorimer hall, Tremont temple, Boston, 
where last season’s lectures were given, 
October 28 at 11 o’clock. The speakers 
secured and the subjects to be treated are 
of such reputation, on the one hand, and 
so significant in their importance on the 
other, that there should be no question as 
to a repetition of the remarkably large 
and enthusiastic audiences of last year. 
The new programme is as follows: “The 
Development of Educational Control,” 
six lectures, by Professor Earl Barnes; 
“American Ideals in Education,’’ Dr. Wil- 
liam J. Tucker; ‘“‘The Evolution of Sex 
and Sex in Education,”’ four lectures, Pro- 
fessor Patrick Geddes of Edinburgh; 
“Growth and Education,’’ Professor John 
M. Tyler; “The Development of Reforma- 
tory Education,” Z. R. Brockway, super- 
intendent of Elmira state reformatory; 
“Ideals in the Education of Women,” Miss 
Caroline Hazard of Wellesley College; 
“Secondary Education and Its Develop- 
ment,” Professor Paul H. Hanus; “The 
Development of the Social Mind,” Pro- 
fessor Josiah Royce. This is certainly 
a most comprehensive and suggestive 
outline of work. It presents a rare op- 
portunity for our teachers to renew 
their inspiration, and should have the 
effect of revealing to the less thoughtful 
part of the community the scope of the 
intellectual movement represented by 
the entire profession of teachers. The 
scheme of lectures is highly creditable to 
the Twentieth Century Club and to its 
standard of education. 


course, 


“PAUPERIZATION” OF COLLEGE 
STULENTS. 

President Hadley of Yale struck no note 
in his inaugural address more interesting 
to the general public than that of student 
His remark 
worse 


expenses and style of living. 
was very apt when he said that 
than to be known as a rich man’s college 
was it to be known as a college where 
rich and poor meet on different levels. 

A great deal of thought has been given 
to the question of how to keep the modern 
university democratic. To keep it strictly 
democratic will be impossible, so long as 
the community from which the students 
come displays distinctions based on 
wealth and social position. The river 


cannot rise higher than its source, and 
college life, like chureh life, has its 
sources in the community at large. 


When Dr. Hadley, therefore, talks about 
keeping alive the democratic spirit, he 
can speak only approximately of a demo- 
cratic spirit. He can no more make 
Yale a pure democracy in the matter of 
social distinctions than a modern clergy- 
man can make his city parish devoid of 
all suggestion of differences based on 
money. To do these things thoroughly, 
society as a whole must first be revolu- 
tionized. 

At the same time, the democratic spirit 
in colleges can be made to glow more 
brightly by following some methods, 
rather than others. Dr. Hadley in dis- 
cussing this topic wisely grouped college 
expenses with the beneficiary aid given 
to poor students. Splendid dormitories 


alone do not account for the growth of 
social distinctions in colleges. It seems 
clear that tuition should never be remitted 
to a student except as a prize for schol- 
arship, without the understanding that 
he should repay it later in life. The 
widely prevalent practice of giving out- 
right to poor students their tuition tends 
to pauperize them, and to degrade them 
in the social grade. This system of re- 
payment, secured generally by a promis- 
sory note, has been in use for years in 
some institutions, and it is surprising 
that so simple an expedient should not 
have been employed at Yale. 

Under President Hadley there will be 
a reform in this particular. It will be his 
policy to establish as a general principle, 
in beneficiary aid, remuneration, in place 
of  pauperization. More’ _ opportunity 
should be given to poor students to earn 
their livings and pay their ways, and, as 
the president pointed out, in this line of 
effort the community where the institu- 
tion is located can do much in co-opera- 
tion.-—Springfield Republican. 


LOW RATES TO THE WEST. 

If you are going West, inquire about 
rates via the Nickel Plate road, and you 
will find that they are lower than via 
other lines. The service is unexcelled, 
consisting, as it does, of three fast express 
trains in each direction, daily, between 
Buffalo, Erie, Cleveland, Fostoria, Fort 


Wayne, and Chicago. The trains are 
made up of modern day coaches, bril- 


liantly lighted by the celebrated ‘‘Pintsch”’ 
gas, heated by steam, and provided with 
marble lavatories, while the sleeping cars 
are of the latest pattern. Colored porters 
are in charge of day coaches on through 
trains to look after the comfort of pas- 
sengers, and especially the ladies and 
children. The dining-car service, as well 
as that of the meal stations, is rapidly 
gaining a national reputation for excel- 
lence. Close connection is made at Chi- 
cago with the trains of all Western roads, 
and all trains of the Nickel Plate road now 
arrive at and depart from the Van Buren 
St. Union passenger station, which has 
long been regarded as the most convenient 
station in Chicago. Through buffet vesti- 
buled Wagner sleeping cars are run every 
day between Boston and Chicago via 
Fitchburg, West Shore, and Nickel Plate 
roads, while connection is made with all 
other roads in New England. 

For information, tickets, sleeping car 
reservations, etc., call upon your nearest 
ticket agent, or address F. W. Tibbetts, 
N. E. P. A., Nickel Plate road, 258 Wash- 
ington street, Boston, Mass. 


MISCELLANY. 


One small girl says to another: “They 
are not saying rubber-neck any more.” 

“Why not?” asks the other with some 
joy. 

‘Because 
says the one. 

“And why peninsula?” 
innocently. 

“Because it 
the one, 


they are saying peninsula,” 


says the other 


stretches out to sea,”’ says 


Mrs. Winslow’s ‘Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the 
gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, 
regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. Winslow’s 
Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five cents & 
hottle 


“T don’t like that cat any more,” said a 
four-year-old child. “It’s got splinters in 
its feet.”—The Sheltering Arms. 


Teachers’ 


Agencies. 


St. Cloud, Minn. 


Can you name some one who will fill these conditions’? 


BETTER THAN PROMISCUOUS NOTIFICATIONS. 


- We want a teacher of German, wages first year, $65 per month, 9 months 


One of the best teachers we ever had we got 


through your agency. — Supt. 8. 8S. PARR, Oct. 11, 1899. 


We cannot give you just the teacher you want 
is Miss Davis, whose credentials | send herewith 


The nearest candidate we have for the salary named 
To the same, Oct, 138 


1s. 


If we cannot get an experienced teacher, we shall try Miss Davis. Her record is a good one, and it 


appears that her only lack Is that of experience, 


$65 a month, but anyone making a success of the work will be paid better than that. 


18, 1899, 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY ..... 


Of course we do not expect a Grimm ora Whitney tor 


The same, Oct. 


Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


TEACHERS’ COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 16 Austwrum suing 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 4,700. Seeks Teacner+ who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y, 


ThejAlbert 
Teachers’ 


ing yourself, 


B. BE. CLARK 
TEACHERS? 
AGENCY. 


MERICAN : : 


most successful, year. 
Address C, 


Ten years in Chicago. Per- 
manent clientage among the 
best schools in the West....... | 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


ON SHORT NOTICE we fill many desirable 
ppeseeee during the fall and winter months. Central 
f not desirably located, write fully concern- Music 
This is our fourteenth, and Hall 
’ 
Chicago 


J. ALBERT, Manager. 


378 and 388 
Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO. 


introduces to Colleges, 
Schools, and Families 


and FO R EICN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesst s, for 
every department of instruction; recommends zood schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-Futton, . 


. 23 Union 


Square, New York. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency 
E. F. FOSTER, Manager 
50 Bromfield St. . . Boston, Mass. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 


Send to any af the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free: 


4 Ashburton Pi., Boston. 156 Fifth Ave. 
378 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


730 Cooper Bidg., Denver. 


New York. 
25 King &t., West, Toronto, 
420 Parrott Bldg., San Francisco. 


1505 Penn. Ave., Washington. 
Century Blag., Minneapolis. 
525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


A. SCOTT & CO., Props., 2A Dew 
EN con St., Boston, and 169 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, Send for Agency Manuai 


the National 


with successful experience or special preparation for teaching wanted 
for first-class positions. Write for information concernin 
Educational Bureau, and learn what we are doing for teachers in Penn- 


sylvania and other States. 


Four teen years experience, 


Address 


R. L. MYERS & CO., 122 and 124 Market St., HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with competent Teachers. 


Assists Teachers in obtaining Positions. 


SEND STAMP FOR ILLUSTRATED 
BOOKLET. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Proprietor, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


THE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 


wants to correspond with those desiring good engagements as 


‘Teachers, Lecturers, and Institute Workers, 


and with 


School Boards, County Superintendents, 


and others interested in these matters. 


HENRY SABIN, 


212 Manhattan Building. 


Address 
‘DES MOINES, LOWA,. 


Winship 
Teachers’ 
Agency. 


AKRON, OHIO. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
in every part of the country. 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


wM. F. JARVIS, 
ALVIN F. PEASE. 


CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in VU. S. 
Established 1855. 

8 East 14th St., New York, 


The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


OF BOSTON, 258 Washington SBt., 


Recommends superior teachers. Our recommend 


ations have weight with school officials. 
For Schools and Colleges. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


GUNSTON BUREAU, Hancock, Maryland. 


Teachers Wante 


AMERICAN TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
(21st Year.) ST. Louis, Mo. 


Kellogg’s Bureau 
SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established in 1889, 

Has filled hundreds of places. 
Recommends teachers heartily. 
New England teachers wanted. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
No. 61 E. 9th St., New York. 
The Pratt Teachers A 
ralt reacners Agency 
70 Fifth Ave., New York 
Kecommends college and normal graduates, specialists, 
and other teachers to colleges, schools, and families. 
\dvises parents about schools. 
WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


Great Reports Cheap. 


Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on College Entrance Requirements. 


Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Normal Schools. 


25 cents. 


15 cents. 


Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Relations of Public Libraries to Public Schools. 15 cts. 


Send to 


IRWIN SHEPARD, Winona, Minn. 


At the End of Your Journey you will find 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fourth Ave. 4list and 42d Sts., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, NEW YORK. 
Central for shopp and thes tres. 
Baggage to and from St. Depot tree 


Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 


Any Subscriber 
of the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION who 
would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent toa friend can be 
accommodated by sending us, on a 
postal card, the name and address to 
which he would like the paper sent. 
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GOOD BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS. 


In the Child’s World. Half a Hundred Stories. 
By Pouisson. Cloth, *2.00. by nearly Half a Hundred Writers. 
Love and Law in Child Training. | Cloth, 75 cts. 
By ‘Story Telling with the Scissors. 
| By M: Heven BeckwituH. 
For Grace and Pleasure. 
By Martrua McC. Barnes. 
Boards, 35 ets Rainy Days and Sunny Days. 
A Christmas Festival Service. | By Kare Wuitixe Patcn. 


By Nora A. Situ. Paper, 25 cts. JUST OUT. . Paper, 25 cts. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 
NEW YORK : ATLANTA : KANSAS CITY: 


11 East loth st, 515 Grand Bldg. 418 E,. 9th St. 


THE LANGUAGE-SPELLER 


A New Book on a New Plan. Just published. 


A Correlation of Language Work with Spelling, by Ei: 1zABETH H. SPALDING, Teacher 
of English in Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y.,and FRANK R. Moore, formerly 
Principal Grammar School No. 34, Brooklyn. 


Part One; pp. 120; mailing price, $0.20. 


This text book intr« duces letter-writ’ng, story-telling, and composition, together with simple rules 
for capitalization and punctuation, 

on the page opposite each lesson in language are words adapted to expression on the theme of the 
language work 

The history and growth of words are emphasized; the child is led to appreciate exact meanings 
and to exercise judgment in the selection of words. 


Samples sent postpaid on Receipt of Price. Correspondence Invited. 


THE H, P SMITH PUBLISHING CO,, BAST 


= 99 Drawi 
Koh=I=-Noor” prawins 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


O more thoroughly introduce the famous “ KOH-I-NOOR” 
Pencils to Drawing Teachers and Pupils, we have prepared 
| a limited number of School Sets, which we will supply on receipt 
of the amounts as noted herewith: 


Handsome Box of 5 Pencils, with Thumb-tacks and Rubber------ 40 cts. | 


Where one dozen or more sets are ordered at a time, a discount | 
of ten per cent. will be allowed. 


| L. & C, HARDTMUTH, | 
VIENNA anv LONDON. 
| American Office ........123 West Houston Street..:...... New York. | 


Preparing for Examination in 
DESIRING TO TEACH 


HISTORY 
FOSTER’S ‘ Historical ‘ Outline ‘ Manual. 


Clear. Concise. Comprehensive. 


Acknowledged by LEADING EDUCATORS as the BEST WORK EXTANT fo: 
Students and Teachers of History in Common Schools, Normal Schools, 
County Normal Institutes, Summer Schools, and Colleges. 


Teachers | 


I. Systematic Historical Chains of Events. 
. 2, Comprehensive Outlines on all Financial Policies. 
Admirable 3. Unique, specially copyrighted Campaign War Maps. 
4 Political Parties — origin, lealers, principles, and downfall. 
Features 5. All Important Treaties made by the United States. 
6. Movements toward Confederation. 
[ 7. Noted American Authors and Historical Literary Production. 


Liberal Discounts for Class Use. 


Paper Cover, 146 pages, postpaid, 30 cents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


83 Somerset St., Boston. 203 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


Just Published. 


~The International 


NEW VOLUMES IN 


Education Series. 


Vol. XLVI. — Montaigne’s The Education of Children. 


Selected, Translated, and Annotated by 


L. E. Recror, Ph.D. 


Cloth, $1.00. 


12mo. 


| 

| 

| 

| OTWITHSTANDING that it is more than three hundred years since Montaigne published 

| the precepts which, s lected from his writings, are here translated, it may without fear 
of contradiction be asserted that they have never been superseded or even improved upon by 
more modern writers, and that no more valuable work on the subject can be placed in the 


hands of guardians, teachers, or parents. 


and thought. 


His #ssavs are familiar discourses with the reader. 
whom he takes completely into his confidence, about what he has seen and done and rea 


Vol. XLVII.— The Secondary School System of Germany. 


By Freperick E. Bovron, Ph D., State Normal 
School, Milwaukee, Wts. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


HAVE attempted in the following pages to describe one section of the system, viz., thy 
secondary schools. Anattempt has been made to explain the essential features of the organ- 
ization, government,.and modus operandi of the schools. An important feature of the book, 
and one which ought to prove helpful by comparison with the status in our own country, is ihe 
consideration of the qualifications, training, and examination of teachers.” — Extract from the 
Author's Preface. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, Publishers, 


NEW YORK. 


BOSTON. 


CHICAGO. 


PUBLISHING; 


COMPANY 2: 


N. BE. Dept., 352 Washington Street, 


Publishers. 


Information. 
43-47 East 10th St., 


e New Yorke 


Boston, Mass. 


The Best CURRENT-EVENTS Paper Is. 


Over 100,000 people read it and stand by it; why not you? On 
trial 13 weeks, 25 cents; or send postal forsamples. Address: 


The Pathfinder, Pathfinder P.O. District of Columbia. 


PROS and CONS pecs 


COMPLETE. DEBATES Pros 


currency, the tari 
migration, high license, 
woman suffrage, penny | 


Our forei olicy,the jj 
gn p ’ ONS | 


postage, transportation, | 
trusts, department stores, | 
ownership of 
franchises, government } 
control of telegraph. I 
Both sides of the above 
and many other ques- 
tionscompletely debated. 
Directions for organizing 
and conducting a debat- 
ing society, with by-laws 
and parliamentary rules 
Price, $1.50 Postpaid. 
Cloth—469 Pages. 


HINDS & NOBLE 
4-5-6-12-13-14 Cooper Institute, N. Y. City 
Schoolbooks of all publishers at one store. 


, im- | 


OW TO 
CELEBRATE 


Washington’s Birthday 
Arbor Day 
Decoration Day 
Fourth of July 
Thanksgiving Day 


Christmas 
AND THE 
Birthdays of Authors and Noted Men 
ARRANGED BY 
Pror. JOHN A. SHEDD ANp OTHERS. 


Paper. Price, 25 cents. 


New EnGtanp Pustisuinc Co,, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. Mass. 


The Larned Library of History, 


EQUIVALENT 
BY ITS 


In FIVE 
IMPERIAL 
VOLUMES, BUT 
MADE 


UNIQUE PLAN 
TO A FULL 


Scorer, 
By JI. N. LARNED, Ex-Pres. Am. Library Assn, 

These volumes are the result of many years of labor 
in reducing History to a System. 

_ The whole range of History is here represented, anil 
its wonderful system of Non-Repetition, Ready let- 
erence, ¢ ross Reference (showing as no other work the 
Inter-Relations of History), its exact Text of great 
Historical Documents, its unexcelled Historical Maps, 
and National Constitutions, with the great scholarship 
and research manifest on every page, have justly cause 
it to be styled 
“THE GREATEST HISTORICAL WORK OF 

THE NINETEENTH CENTURY.” 

As the entire work is in the exact language of the his- 
torian, these volumes and these alone stand for The 
Literature of History in all its z uthoricative- 
ness ani cover a field that has never before found a 
man 80 Courageous as to attempt to undertake it. 

Since your completed book has become a permanent 
dweller on my shelves my expectations of it have been 
more than realized. I am quite sure it is one of the 
most valuable reference books in existence. 

JOHN FISKE, Litt.D., LL.D. 

I have found it invaluable. I am acquainted with no 
other work of the kind in any language, and I do not 
hesitate to say that it is the most important addition 
that has recently been made to the er of an his- 
torical student. CHARLES K. ADAMS, LL.D.., 

President University, Madison, Wis. 

Write for “Specimen Pages.” 

SOLICITORS EMPLOYED, 


THE C. A. NICHOLS CO., Publishers, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


ducational In stitutions. 


COLLEGES. 


Boston UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Regi: trar. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS 
ue CRANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIG = Special 
Course for Supervisors of Music in Schools 
Actual experience in public school music teaching. 
Pupils prepared tor church and concert enyaye- 
ments. For circulars apply to 
Miss JULIA CRANE. Director, Potadam. N.Y 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCAOOL, Established 
4V8 tor the advancement Of art education, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 
ing. For circular and further particulars apply at 
the school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston 

H BRARTLFT Peon 
w TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, MAss. 
9 For women only. Especial attention is called 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata 
logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


WTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BrivcewatER, Mass. 
‘Y bor both sexes. Kor catalogues address the 
Principal, A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 


WTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For sexes. For catalogues address the 


Principal, Po BROK WITH. 
WTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WersTFIELD, MASs. 
K For both sexes. 

F or eatalogues address 


(peers Prineins! 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FrreHBuRG, MASs. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Principal. 


FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


Geen LECTURERS & INSTKUCTORS always supplied 
for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Inatitutes 
TRACHER® AGENCY 

‘3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


Address 


The Student's Standard Dictionary. 


The most important of all recent reference publieations, 
priced Standard Dictionary. 
and Antonyms, an Appendix of Proper Names, Foreign Phrases, Faulty Diction, 


Large 8vo. 
923 Pages. 


| It exactly meets the frequently expressed wish for an 
It gives the Orthography. Pronunciation, Meaning, an 


AN ABRIDGMENT of the famous STANDARD DICTIONARY. 


Full Leather, $4 net; Index, 50c. 


extra. Cloth Sides, Leather Back, $2.60 net. 


up-to-date, full-of-matter, moderate- 
1 Etymology of over 60,000 Words and Phrases, with Synonyms 
Disputed Pronunciations, Abbreviations, ete., ete., and 1 


.225 Pictorial Lllustrations. 


For specimen pages and terms address THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY, 5 and 7 E. 16th St., New York. 
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